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‘T": last six weeks of drought have reduced the total 


THE PARTRIDGE. . 














on some manors, especially the famous estates on the 
“‘breck”’ lands and sandy heaths of Norfolk, where 
water, always scarce, now no longer exists. Where there is a 
constant supply the coveys are exceptionally large, and as 
numerous as in the famous season of 1896. Generally speaking, 
it will be found that the North has done better than the 
South. In North Lincolnshire, for instance, partridges are said 
to swarm, and in Cheshire the stock is exceptionally 
good. Those who have travelled North recently will have 
noticed that the drought has been far less severe in the region 
beyond the Trent, and there the promise of spring has been 
realised to the full. 
Though partridge shooting is more popular than ever, and 
far more money is spent on renting manors, there is not the 
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improvement in the stock on average shooting ground which jg 
seen on the average grouse moor south of the border. It is not 
because sportsmen are less interested in partridge shooting than 
in other shooting. On the contrary, they take a personal interest 
in partridge preservation, which the distance and inaccessibility 
of grouse moors and the artificial nature of pheasant rearing do 
not invite. 

Men will go over their partridge manor a dozen times 
in the spring and summer, when they would never go near 
the moor, and are often as well qualified to take the keeper's 
place as if they had been brought up to the business. Yet, with 
the exception of those properties on which driving is the regular 
form of sport, there are not a great many more birds now than 
there were twenty years ago. We have never known driving to 
fail in bringing up the head of birds. But this is only possible 
on large shootings, and what is most needed is to raise the 
quality of small ones. The bulk of the partridge shootings in 
England is made up of modest-sized areas, and to raise the level 
of these would be to raise the level of all. 

Probably the right solution is to apply the infallible 
principles of business and co-operation, principles which would 
work as well in the case of small partridge manors as they have in 
the case of small farms. This may seem too lofty an ideal, but 
it has been known to succeed, and the improvement of all-round 
sport when once an understanding has been arrived at between 
neighbours is astonishing. None of the items which lead to 
success are very difficult to achieve, though the main reliance 
must be placed on the farmer, not the keeper, and if he does 
not own the right of shooting, it must be a matter of business 
arrangement with him. The shepherds and carters must be 
made to understand that the eggs are to be protected, and some 
scheme of payment arranged when they hatch. Limited to these 
two classes of labourers the system works, as they are more 
about on the land than the others, and the profit they make 
renders it worth their while to be careful, and sometimes to act as 
police. They are also quite as useful as keepers in keeping away 
egg-stealers. ; 

The main duty of a keeper on partridge ground, as at 
present managed, is trapping and arranging for the rearing of 
eggs cut out by the machines. The former every good keeper 
should understand, but unfortunately a great many otherwise 
trustworthy keepers neglect this most essential part of their 
duty, which involves a certain amount of intelligence and a 
careful study of the habits of vermin. The hedges on partridge 


‘ground are, as arule, not trapped as they should be, and rats 


are far too numerous. Trapping in hedgerows means far more 
trouble in going round than trapping in coverts. But it should 
be done. 

The keeper, or on a small property the person who 
looks after the fowls, should always have hens ready to sit on 
eggs cut out in the mowing grass. We knew of 200 eggs cut 
out in sainfoin on a 500-acre farm in three days. As a rule no 
one can be spared to take these down to the farm, and they are 
spoiled. A handy man employed for that week or fortnight 
would ensure, perhaps, a quarter larger bag. 

Partridge rearing is not the difficulty which many people 
assert it to be. Ina fairly dry season the little birds do as well 
as pheasants. In really wet seasons they die, whether hand- 
reared or not. But the two matters least undersiood are 
changing blood and proper shooting. The latter means mainly 
taking trouble and spending a little money—not much. 
Hungarian partridges are the best. A chorus of praise comes 
from most quarters where these have been turned down. But 
turn them down early in the season, and then leave off shooting. 
Then they get a chance. Turned out in bitter February weather 
they often die, and mcre often do not breed. By “ proper 
shooting” we mean shooting so as to kill off the intertile and 
mischievous old birds and save the young. This is easier on 
partridge ground than anywhere else. A good shot and sports- 
man can kill off every old barren bird if there is plenty of covert 
early in the season on a small manor. On large ones they can 
be driven. Shooting old birds, single-handed, with a good dog, 
in September is as good sport as any form of walking partridges, 
and the results next year are surprising. 

Special seasons will bring, then, special difficulties. The 
present year, for instance, shows the need of an artificial water- 
supply for the birds in dry weather. It is most easily provided, 
for the quantity needed is little enough. 

Shallow earthenware pans, two or three together, should 
be set in the parts of the fields which experience shows that 
birds frequent to dust in. These pans should be filled every 
two days by the keeper, who will take round a big barrel on 
the cart he uses to fetch meal and ants’ eggs in. But water- 
carts of the barrel and shafts kind are cheap enough. In coverts 
nothing is commoner than for keepers to sink troughs and lead 
the water of springs to them, or to fill them regularly. If this 
is done in the fields, giving one supply to each fifty acres, 
the stock of partridges will thrive exceedingly in dry years even 
on waterless farms, and the additional sport provided will amply 
repay the very slight extra expense. 
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which haymaking was made ridiculously easy, the summer 

in which it was possible to turn standing corn into good 
white bread in eight hours, should have been marked by a regular 
epidemic of haystack fires. The reports of them come from East 
and West and South and North. For some of them the ubiquitous 
and anonymous tramp has been made responsible. He has 
broad shoulders, and he is a careless fellow. But the greater 
number of them are probably due to spontaneous combustion, 
and we have even known personally one case of two stacks the 
burning of which was ascribed by the owner to this cause, 
although they were insured. Now, insurance companies, like all 
manner of companies, are considered fair game by the public— 
quite unjustly, of course; but it really is a little hard that the 
shareholders, who may often be as poor as the companies are 
rich, should suffer for the carelessness of farmers; and it 
is still harder that this should be so in a year when farmers 
might have made their hay as dry as tinder, if they had been so 
disposed. 


if is not a little curious that the closing days of a summer in 





Now it happens that we can give an account at first hand, 
and from the evidence of two out of our five senses, of one set of 
fires. ‘Two stacks, one old and one new, stood in the corner of a 
field, and the new one advertised its presence by a heavy, acrid, 
and foetid smell, which hung upon the still August air. That, 
to use an old-fashioned form of colloquial phrase, was on the 
Thursday, and on the Sunday morning we heard, without 
surprise, that the stack was on fire; and the news was not 
pleasant, for the whole country was as dry as matchwood, and 
water was very scarce. Still, there was some, and prompt 
measures might at least have saved the second stack. A 
bucketful or two and a rickcloth would have been, at any rate, 
worth trying, for when we saw the fire first the far side of the 
new stack was smouldering gently away, and there was not a 
breath of air. But the villagers just sat in the sun and gaped 
and enjoyed the spectacle ; and so in due course the second stack 
caught fire also. 





The two stacks smouldered away for a week, during which, 
fortunately, there was no wind. If there had been, at least one 
large rickyard into which the glorious harvest had recently been 
carried must necessarily have been destroyed, and the chances of 
anumber of cottages would certainly have been very poor. As 
itwas the hay burnt away, never fiercely, always sullenly and 
silently, until the forms of the two stacks stood like great piles of 
lava, and the only additional harm done was that a row of fine 
elm trees were so baked and scorched that they will certainly die ; 
also there was a horrid smell for a week. Bv:t the whole scene, 
occurring as it did in a village where an epidemic of typhoid and 
diphtheria has been regarded as a visitation (whereas in fact it 
was due to filthy water) was a cause of legitimate indignation to 
the non-village spectator. We have never seen Providence so 
tecklessly and stolidly tempted, and the persons responsible 
for this apathy, who were not really the villagers, ‘incurred a 
gtave responsibility. 





Occurrences of this kind call attention to the imperative need 
ofan improved water supply in country villages, and the subject 
's one at which we propose to hammer away with some per- 
sistency. In the village in question there are many wells, nearly 
all of them shallow, most of them disposed to run dry when there 
sany serious drought, most of them containing, besides water, 

Ngerous animalcule and nitrites. Diphtheria and typhoid are 
tegarded as the act of God, whereas in fact they are the just 


Punishment of pig-headed folly. Underneath it is well known 


that there is a bounteous supply of pure water, and the adminis- 
{tative machinery for getting at it exists. But it isa terribly 
ong business, involving appeals to the District Council, which 
ities to stir up the Parish Council, and after that appeals to the 

1 Government Board. For Parish Councils are not easily 
10 be moved. 
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To the Datly Chronicle belongs the melancholy consolation 
of having published the fullest account of the last of the Alpine 
disasters, which was the cause of the loss of so many promising 
lives. It comes from the pen of Mr. Harold Spender, brother 
of that most level-headed person, the editor of the Westminster 
Gazette, who arrived at Evolena almost immediately after the acci- 
dent, and was able to make a thorough enquiry into all the circum- 
stances. And this is what he has to say: ‘ There is nothing to 
be said except that it was an accident. The finest climbers fail 
sometimes. Furrer gripped that handgrip before he was quite 
sure of it. There isa margin of accident in all sports, and the 
best are liable to it. And these four were of the very best.” 





Yet it was an accident of.a very horrible kind. Furrer 
‘seemed to be a long time falling’ before his body swept the 
other two men off the ridge below ‘without sound or cry.” 
This was what happened when the climbers were accomplished 
mountaineers, men who knew to its inmost detail the business 
which was to them not merely a pleasure but a passion. But 
what are we to say of the raw and inexperienced persons who 
go to the Alps during the summer months, and, intoxicated by 

’ that wonderful air, attempt ascents of which they ought not in 
common prudence to dream? All that can be said is that they 
enjoy good fortune infinitely in excess of what they deserve. 
The truth cannot be too often impressed that Alpine climbing 
does not come to men by nature or without training and practice, 
and that a man does not become an Alpine climber by going to 
the Alps. 





We have had many letters and questions in Country LIFE 
from correspondents who have been disappointed with the poor 
results they have obtained from a liberal importation of Loch 
Leven and other trout into natural or artificial lakes. In most 
cases we have found that they have not been at the pains of 
importing with the trout some aquatic snails and fresh-water 
shrim~s for the trout to feed on, and that the fish have conse- 
quently failed to increase in bulk and condition as they should 
increase. But even the importation of the molluscs and so on 
has to be accompanied with some consideration of their peculiar 
wants, such as to give them some stones and so on under which to 
shelter themselves, and especially to give their nurseries some 
protection if there are many ducks and aquatic birds of any kind 
on the lakes in question. If protection be afforded the molluscs 
by means of wire-netting through which they can pass.at will, 
but the birds that prey on them cannot, they will have a much- 
improved chance of increasing and multiplying and giving good 
food for the trout when they begin to go abroad in the water of 
the lakes. 


A prolonged drought like that which we have enjoyed, or 
endured, according to the point of view, this summer, discovers 
curious facts about our waters, our rivers, and the deeper 
supplies. Many rivers, of which, perhaps, it was not 
suspected, imitate the manners of the mole (whether the Sussex 
river Mole or the little burrowing animal from which the river 
probably has its name), and dive under the earth, to reappear 
again lower down. ‘Thus in a certain Welsh river that is famous 
for its trout, you may have seen a stretch of its bed quite dry, 
and may have inferred that it was dry thence right to its source. 
But such inference, though seeming probable, would be very 
erroneous, and a mile up the stream you may have seen the river 
again fairly occupying its bed. So, too, lower—it reappears. It 
is evident, then, that the river has dived below the upper earth 
stratum for the time. And since this happens when the river is 
low, it is fairly certain that when it is in full flow a portion of 
its stream is still passing underground—a curious reflection. 


Unfortunately it is little consolation for the poor trout that 
are stranded high and dry on one reach of the river bed to learn 
that a reach lower down, and again one higher up, ate compara- 
tively well covered with water. It does not help them, and 
multitudes have died this year. With all that, the level of the 
deep springs is higher than at the time of the worst drought of last 
year, though the waters that are on the surface of the earth are 
lower this year even than last. The fisherman’s heart rejoices 
when he sees a good fall of rain breaking the drought, but it is 
only with a tempered joy, for he knows that a downfall in the 
midst of a dry spell means a full river for a few hours or a few 
days only. Its effect does not endure. 





At the moment of writing, that is to say, in the early days 
of September, the fortunes of the salmon-fisher are in a very 
critical state. There is evidence, from the success that the 
net fishers have met with, that there are many fish on the 
coast, but there has been no water in the rivers to allow 
the fish to run up since the nets have been taken off. The per- 
sistent drought has broken, but the rain has been too occasional 
and too partial to produce the flood that is wanted to bring 
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up the fish. Salmon-fishing has been poor in Norway, and 
the melancholy record of the whole matter is that as fishers 
increase in number and keenness so do fish seem to. decrease 
in number and appetite. 





In one or two notices of the apparent hardships that British 
trawlers have suffered under the Danish authorities when caught 
with their trawls down within the prescribed area, we have been 
careful to point out that only one side of each story had been 
presented to us. That there is another side appears from the 
report of the Danish Consul at Leith on the matter. Both in 
Iceland and the Faroe Islands he refers to the immense damage 
that has been done by trawling in season and out of season over 
the spawning-beds, with the inevitable result of affecting the 
supply of fish very noticeably. It is so hard to catch the 
offending trawler, that when he is caught he has to be scotched 
by way of a warning to the rest. This process of general justice 
of course works hardly in individual cases, but it is hard to see 
how to amend it. The French have a gun-boat stationed off 
Iceland, and any wrong done by a French fisherman is reported 
to the commander of the gun-boat rather than punished directly. 
If this system seems to make for good in the case of the French, 
it is a pity that our people do not imitate it. In the meantime 
the scale of fines is a constantly-increasing one. 


If honour is to be given where honour is due, it is to be 
accorded in full measure to the Mary Jessie of Buckie. Many of 
the herring-fishers going into Fraserburgh have made some remark- 
able catches lately, but the Mary Jessie has beaten them all, and 
beaten all previous records, with a catch of 120 crans of herrings 
at a single shot of her nets. These were sold for £285, a record 
for the value of a single shooting of the nets. 





Owing to the prolonged drought the heather in the Exmoor 
country has been in a highly-inflammable condition, and one of 
the worst hill fires ever known was started a few days since by 
some boys who were out picking whortleberries on Croydon 
Hill. The fire raged for four days, in spite of the efforts of 
between 300 and 400 men under the superintendence of Captain 
A. F. Luttrell, and has destroyed more than a square mile of 
heather and upwards of 200 acres of the best of Mr. Luttrell’s 
coverts, including a large amount of valuable larch plantation. 
The utter indifference and stupidity of the average “ tripper” 
cannot be better exemplified than by the fact that a tourist from 
Minehead walked out to see the fire, and after looking at it walked 
back vid Dunster smoking a cigar, the stump of which he threw 
away into the furze bushes close to Dunster Park and set them 
alight in a fresh place. Luckily help was at hand, otherwise the 
splendid home coverts would have shared the fate of Broadwood 
and Longwood. 

Root crops suffered a great deal in the dry weather that was 
so propitious for the harvest, and this seemed the more unfor- 
tunate because they promised so remarkably well before the dry 
spell came; but it withered their leaves and stopped their growth 
altogether, and when the rain did come it was too late to help 
them. 

The best news we have heard for many a long day is that 
the Boulogne bull-fight, of which the Daily News gave a graphic 
and really heartrending account, was a financial failure. Yet the 
fight, by the accounts, was not so bad as the Spanish ones 
habitually are, for the horses do not seem to have been injured. 
Six bulls were first tortured and then slaughtered before a yelling, 
senseless, and, fortunately, scanty crowd. It was simply, in 
one word, brutal. One incident alone could have put the balance 
of justice right. If only one or two of those poor tortured bulls 
could have burst through the area into the spectators; that 
indeed would have been a spectacle for Gods and men—a spectacle 
of just retribution. 











The discovery by M. Calmette, of the Pasteur Institute at 
Lille, of a serum that counteracts the effects of snake-bite, is 
especially pat to the occasion, just now when, as we are assured, 
the venom, the numbers, and the energy of the American rattle- 
snake are greater than ever before. This serum, which is made 
from the venom of the cobra family, seems to be efficacious no 
less against the bites of the cobras themselves than of the 
rattle-snakes and vipers. It is said that of six persons treated 
for cobra-bite all have recovered, though under ordinary circum- 
stances the bite of this snake spells death. Of course, all the 
20,000 returned as dying annually of snake-bite in India do not 
really die of this cause, but the numbers are quite large enough 
to make the discovery of the anti-venomous serum exceedingly 
valuable. 





We have lately had a well-authenticated story from India 
that shows the effect of mind on body, and even suggests 
hypnotism as a cure for snake-bite. The story, if it may bear 
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repetition, was of a native servant who came to the compound 
saying a cobra had bitten him. He showed the wound on his 
foot, which began to swell, he showed all the symptoms of snake- 
bite, and took the remedies, #.e., enough brandy to kill two men 
in their normal state. The doctor came to examine the wound, 
exclaimed at first that the snake’s fang was still in it, extracted 
the supposed fang, and found it to be a thorn! When the man 
recovered, he swore he had seenacobra. At the moment that 
he saw it the thorn must have pierced his foot, and the shock to 
his system, and the conviction that he was bitten, had produced 
all the physical changes of blood and so on that accompany 
snake-bite. This story does not stand by any means alone as 
an instance of the power of mind over body, but it is certainly 
striking. It may be commended to the Christian Scientists. 





There is trouble at Staines concerning the bye-laws framed 
by the Thames Conservancy for the regulation of bathing in the 
river. Some of these are manifestly right, such as that which 
prohibits bathing from the towing-path between certain hours, 
but others will probably not receive a similar sanction of public 
opinion. In prohibiting any bathing between certain fixed 
points (at Staines between Church Island and the Wheatsheaf 
and Pigeon Lane), the Board seem to have taken a somewhat 
tyrannical and—in Sir E. Clarke’s opinion—an illegal step. 
The latter point may be thrashed out in a court of law, and we 
need not discuss it. But we would consider the action of the 
Board in its social aspect, and from that it must be pronounced 
both inconvenient and impolitic. We regret to have to pass such 
an opinion on the action of a Board who have done so much 
for the great river which we all love, but our respect for the 
Thames Conservancy impels us to point out what we consider 
their error. 





We also concede that in the matter of river bathing some 
legislation was absolutely required. It was too often carried on 
with an utter absence of decency, and not a few readers will 
remember the embarrassment caused thereby when they were 
rowing a party of ladies. But surely the resources of civilisation 
have not been so entirely exhausted that total prohibition has 
become necessary. ‘There seems no reason why bathing should 
not be permitted everywhere under suitable conditions of dress, 
etc. It is permitted on our beaches, why not on our banks? 
But the Conservancy step in and place their ban on it. Let us 
give a personal instance: A gentleman recently lost his fishing 
rod in the river in a deepish pool below a lock. Hearing of his 
loss, a friend offered to go to the spot with him and fetch it up, 
but was informed that he was prevented from so doing by the 
Board’s bye-laws. Now why is this? To jump into the river 
in one’s flannels can offend nobody; the most sensitive might 
view the deed without any sense of indelicacy ; yet it is forbidden. 





The old Persians taught their boys to ride, to throw the 
javelin, to speak the truth. By all means let us keep the first 
and the last, for the second let us substitute swimming. All 
which has led us away from the Thames Conservancy, and yet 
not very far. For after all it is in our lakes and rivers that 
we shall find the natural swimming schools. And, therefore, 
upholding the Board in their resolve that the pastime shall be 
conducted decently and in order, we earnestly deprecate any 
curtailment of the opportunities of the people for bathing and 
swimming. 





While the season for grouse is almost everywhere such a 
good one, accounts of the black game on Exmoor and Dartmoor 
are no less glowing We should much like to see these fine 
game birds extending their range, and again occupying their 
place, as they used to, in the New Forest and the heather-clad 
forests of Sussex. 





In the South of England this year we seem to have an 
abnormal number of dragon-flies. The insect brood in general 
is very plentiful, but it is rather singular that the dragon-fly, which 
has its nursery in the water, should abound in a year of unusual 
drought. But perhaps the law of supply and demand has 
something to do with it, for certainly there is a supply beyond 
the nc:mal of the insects that form the dragon-fly’s staple food, 
and a demand beyond the normal for dragon-flies to come and 
eat them up. The dragon-fly is an insect by all manner of means 
to be encouraged. 





At a large convalescent home of 100 inmates, near Farnham, 
the garden which supplies the establishment is managed by two 
women gardeners. They do this well, and provide a larger and 
better supply of vegetables than before. It is also noted that they 
do much indirect good by encouraging the invalids to help in the 
garden as they grow better. This gives them air, exercise, and 
occupation, and aids their restoration to health. 
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sd A SALT-MARSH SHEEP FARM. 

















me: HE illustrations which ac- 
und, 7 company the present article 
cted show one of the most re- 
man | markable farming enterprises in 
that Cheshire. Everyone knows that 
-k to mutton always figures in a French 
uced menu as pré-salé, which is intended 
pany to suggest that it has been fed on 
e as salt marshes, that being the next 
uinly : best to moor-fed mutton, or, as 
some maintain, even better in 
flavour. Not one saddle of mutton 
in ten thousand so labelled has 
imed been raised on the salt marshes, but 
1 the the sheep shown here are. So 
hich are many more, for this marsh 
ours, farm is the largest of its kind in 
ublic England, and carries the prodigious 
fixed number of 5,000 head. It lies on 
sheaf the great marshes of the estuary 
what of the river Dee, on the Cheshire 
step. side. The marshes and sand of 
d we the Dee have a bad reputation, 
f the both in poetry and sober prose, G. Mark Cook. DOGS AND SHEPHERDS. Copyright 
inced and the fate of poor Mary when 
such sent ‘‘to call the cattle home across the sands of Dee” has show some of the incidents in the business of washing and 
much been that of others, and of many flocks and herds at different shearing parts of this great flock. 
r the ; times whose fate has not been wept in song. On ordinary sheep farms the washing, which is done to 
sider When the wind is blowing in from the Irish Sea it drives make the fleece as clean as possible before shearing, takes place 
at regular ‘washing dykes,” as 
they are termed in the North, or, 
sii as they are elsewhere called, ‘ dip- 
nd ek ping places.” The value of the 
— wool much depends on how this is 
welll done. The ideal place is a pool 
aii in a clear running stream having a 
: ha gravelly bottom, with a clean grass 
hoistd slope near. The sheep is taken out 
dress, of its depth, and turned over on its 
salar’ back by a man used to the work, 
ot ae who rinses out the wool with his 
shing hands, taking care to keep the 
of tae sheep’s head above water. It is 
it up, then passed on to a second man, 
ny the who does the same, after which it 
rivet is allowed to run out on to the 
mist grass. Little streams are some- 
idee: times dammed with sluices for this 
purpose, that there may be more 
water for use. However managed, 
w the the sheep-washing is rather a slow 
> first and careful business on the arable 
. All : farms of England. Salt water is 
nd yet incon Muang “8, ~=usually considered unfit for use, 
s that because though the wool is cleaned 
refore, G. Mark Cook. DRIVEN THROUGH THE RUNNING WATER. Cepyrignt it absorbs the salt, and “ sweats ” 
all be : just like a felt hat does when the 
e any the waters into the wide gulf of the Dee, and as the tide rolls in, spray has wetted it. During the time of sheep-washing on the 
y and helped by the gale, it rushes up the creeks and channels of the marshes on the Dee Marsh Farm matters are managed in a more 
marshes, and converts the whole level into one immense salt-water original way. When the ile is rising the waters flow up into 
lake. At such times every sheep has to be driven off the the flats by numbers of creeks and gutters. The water is only 
vste marshes inland, and the flats need 
tenet most careful watching. For this 
ef purpose a watch-tower is built, 
ee ane hi | ; d ° f | 
- hale which commands a view of the 
<i whole farm, and there the owner 
; sits and watches the advance 
of the hostile sea, and directs 
the retreat of his flocks. Mr. 
ve an Howard, the occupier of this 
eneral half-marine domain, has held it 
which since 1854. 
nusual _ This is a most remarkable 
d_ has Instance of long tenure and success 
eyond In stock-breeding, apart from the 
> food, unusual features of the business 
ne and as it is worked by him. During 
means that time hundreds of thousands 
of sheep have passed through his 
hands at Sealand farm. He often 
nham, Stocks one of the sale-yards at 
ny two ' Chester, and pens of his sheep 
sr and always fetch high prices. Last 
t they winter 3,000 were fed upon the 
in the flats, and all sold as fat mutton. 
e, and At the present time the ground 


Carries 5,00, and the illustrations  G. Mark Cook, SERVING OUT REFRESHMENT. Copyright 
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slightly salt, for the first to be 
pushed up before the tide is the 
river water. This flows along the 
channels in a continuous stream. 
With the help of a dozen shepherds 
and their dogs the sheep are 
collected together, and Driven 
THROUGH THE RUNNING WATER. 
This is repeated several times, the 
sheep getting a fresh rinsing at 
each crossing. The dogs hugely 
enjoy this business, and by their 
demeanour seem to think it is a 
treat got up for their special amuse- 
ment. 

The illustrations show well the 
vastness of the space on these flats, 
and the gleam of the distant 
estuary. The group of Docs anp 
SHEPHERDS shows that both the 
human and canine protectors of the 
sheep are a fine race. The dogs 
are all good collies, thoroughly up 
to their work. They are all taking 
a rest after the washing is over, 
and in the next photograph Mr. 
Howard, the white-bearded master 
of the farm, is SERVING Out 
REFRESHMENT to his men. As a 
rule the flocks are very healthy, for 
salt marshes are almost more 
wholesome ground for the sheep  G. Mark Cook. 
than the chalk downs. But each 
morning the shepherds search the flats for sick sheep. Here is 
the method of Brincinc Home an Invatip. Its ailment is 
water on the brain, which turns sheep imbecile as it does people. 

This great flock is all clipped by hand, and the SHEEP 
SHEARING lasts for a fortnight. Fourteen shearers are kept 
busy shearing all day long out in the open during fine weather, 
and in the clipping sheds if wet. The scene in the illustration 
shows, we venture to think, a very creditable and almost 
patriarchal side of this salt-marsh farming carried on so close to 
the great cities of Cheshire and Lancashire. In the front are all 
the busy shearers with their half-shorn sheep. But that is anly 
part of the scene. The family side is also represented. As in 
Palestine, so on the marshes of the Dee, the shearing is a family 
event. Behind sits the master of the flocks with his back to 
the wool-crates. On the one side are the ladies of his family, 
and on the other the handmaidens. Shearing is not an easy 
business in itself, and needs a good deal of organising. The 
sheep are usually put in pens, whence they can be brought out 
easily, though sometimes they are merely cornered in detach- 
mentsin part oftheshearing-yard. Shearing is not begun till a week 
or ten days after the washing, as time must be allowed for the 
oily matter to return to the wool. Wool is full of this, which 
keeps it from becoming dry and harsh. From twenty-five to 
thirty heavy sheep in a day is often reckoned a very good day’s 
work for a shearer, but it is claimed that on this farm the men 
can shear from thirty up to forty. Rolling the fleeces, which 
are here shown tossed into the crates, is the next process before 
they are placed in the bales. The fleece is spread out on a 
board laid on trestles, or upon a wooden frame. All burrs, 
thorns, brambles, and dirt adhering to it are picked out. If such 
foreign bodies in any quantity are rolled up with the fleece it 
is a fraud on the person buying the wool, and is illegal. The 





G. Mark Cook, 
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BRINGING HOME AN INVALID Copyright 


Wool Winding Act provides that no detached parts clogged with 
dirt shall be rolled up in the fleece. It must be pure wool, and 
nothing else. Marsh pastures by the sea, like those on which 
the flocks here seen are fed, are famous for producing clean 
wool. There are no hedge trimmings, or burrs, or brambles to 
become entangled in the fleeces, and the wool-winder has an easy 
time. The success of this farm is due, like other successes, 
mainly to the energy and capacity of its master. But it is 
worth while to point out that the conditions are peculiar. It is 
probably the most ‘all alike” feeding ground in England. 
‘The marsh is as different from the ordinary conditions of mixed 
agriculture as can possibly be imagined. Sheep can be kept on 
it at seasons when they would fall sick by hundreds on fresh- 
water flats. At the same time, the marshes have nothing in 
common with the moorlands of the Highland sheep farms. 
With one kind of land, always healthy, and one kind of flock 
upon it, specialisation is made more easy, and it is seldom that 
the specialist fails to succeed. 





CYCLING NOTES. 
T is lamentable to see the opinion that has been expressed in certain quarters 
| of late to the effect that a tyre brake is the best for a free wheel machine. 
The cyclist who embarks upon a ride with a machine so fitted is simply 
courting death ; as a matter of fact, death has already claimed a victim, It will 
be remembered that a Major Bairstow met a tragic fate at Crambeck Bridge, in 
Yorkshire, and though it was stated at the time that he was riding a free wheel 
machine, it was added that the cause of the disaster was a punctured tyre. No 
connection was apparent between the type of machine he rode and the fact of 
his fatal fall, and it could only be surmised that one of his tyres had punctured 
as he was attempting to turn the corner. I have discussed the matter with 
riders who know the spot, and they inform me that the bridge is highly crowned, 
with an awkward bend, and that to get round after descending the adjoining hill 
at speed is a matter of much difficulty. But 
I have also been informed that the unfor- 
tunate major was riding a machine with a 
foot-acted brake acting on the dr.ving wheel 
tyre, and not the rim, and there is little 
doubt that this fact was responsible for the 
calamity. Inall probability he was descend- 
ing the hill with the brake on, the tyre 
picked up a flint, and the brake drove 
it througn. Now a puncture might, of 
course, have occurred even without the 
brake, but here comes the special danger of 
the latter. The strong foot pressure on 
the suddenly punctured tyre would press the 
latter down to the rim, and splay it out 
against the chain struts, thus causing 4 
sudden jam, which would have been all 
but impossible by ordinary means. At the 
moment this occurred the rider was pro- 
bably on the shelving bridge, and not only 
would the wheels skid beneath him, but the 
sudden stop, through the jammed tyre, would 
be sufficient to throw him off with violence. 
The loose roads that were the in: 
evitable consequence of the long spell 
of dry weather must have served to empha- 
sise to the unconverted the futility of the 
tyre brake, either plunge or foot-acted, 
Copyright as compared with the rim brake, in case of 
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puncture. Versonally, I have never had a puncture while actually using a tyre 
brake, but the contingency is always there. Last week, for ins'ance, I was 
coasting a steep hill in Surrey, when the back tyre was suddenly deflated, a 
big flint having gone right through in an instant. What would have happened 
if I had been using a free wheel machine with only a foot-acted brake impinging 
on the back tyre? If nothing serious even had followed, I should at least have 
cut up the deflated tyre owing to inability to stop on the steep hill, the. road 
being strewn with small flints at the time. There is nothing to bea’ a well-fitted 
rim brake, which is independent of chain breakages, tyre punctures, or 
almost anything that can happen to the machine; so long as the rim itself 
is there, and the brake is in werking order, the machine canbe pulled up 
at any time. 

A stirrup pump for home use is a welcome convenience, but while out 
and about one is led to regret its absence if the valves of one’s machine are of 
the stiffly inflated variety. For this reason I have always preferred to use the Lucas 
valve, owing to its greater ease of inflation as compared with those that have 
a rubber sheath over the plug. It is a pleasure to 
note, therefore, that the Lucas valve has been 
materially improved in two or three respects, 
so that good as it was before it is now facile 
princeps. The old tendency—common to all 
valves, for that matter—to unscrew the milled 
nut when withdrawing the pump nozzle has been 
eliminated. by .the. adoption of a left-handed 
thread instead of a right. The upper portion, 
too, which unwinds in order to admit the ingress 
ofair, has also been fitted with a left-hand thread, 
with the result that when the pump is applied for 
purposes of inflation the screwing of the nozzle 
simultaneously unwinds the - valve plug, thus 
obviating the double process hitherto essential. 
When, on the other hand, the pump comes to 
be withdrawn, the valve is screwed up at the 
same time, and without fear of unwinding the 
milled nut below. The resultant gain is con- 
siderable, and one hand instead of: two suffices 
for the fixing and detaching of the pump alike. Then, too, the growth of the 
rim brake into popularity has also been considered. The winged top, against 
which the brake blocks may occasionally catch, has been discarded, and the 
chain as well, while the dustcap has now a spring instead of a screw. Even 
here the rim brake is borne in mind, for the cap has a free top which 
will simply revolve on itself, if tapped by the brake, without revolving 
the cap itself. Altogether the Lucas valve for next season promises 
distinctly well. 

An alarmist article in the Lancet on the dangers of bicycle gymkhanas it 
is impossible to take seriously. No one would have any reluctance to accept 
the Lance/’s statements if true, but on the question of simple fact they are 
altogether exaggerated and even absurd. So far’ from gymkhanas lheing 
dangerous, productive of ‘‘ ugly spills,” ‘living aébr7s,” ‘* barbarisms,” and so 
on, vide the article referred to, they are innocent and harmless functions, the 
net result of which is good. They afford innocent p!easure to the spectators, 
and have a wholesome influence on the performers, who of necessity gain steaci- 
ness of nerve and skill of control which must serve them in good stead in 
congested traffic. The sole conclusion at which one can arrive after a perusal of 
the Lancet’s diatrite is that that ournal was singularly hard-pressed for a top'c. 

Tue PILGRIM. 




















EVER before has the Irish championship—that is to say the tournament, 

open to all amateurs, that is played in Ireland—attracted so good an 

entry as this year. This Irish championship is to be sharply distin- 

guished from the championship of Ireland, which is a tournament open 

only to.those who are Irishmen by birthright, or have acquired a residential 
qualification, 

Not only did Mr. Ball, our own amateur champion, and Mr. Hilton, who 
are just across the water, at Liverpool, compete, but Mr. Gairdner, of the 
Richmond Club, and Mr. S. H. Fry, of the Mid-Surrey Club, travelled over, 
and also Mr. Henderson, of the Royal and Ancient Club, The last-named 
met in the first round Mr. Harold Reade, of the Belfast Club, who is the 
champion of the native Irish golfers; but the native talent had to go down 
before the foreigner, and it is noteworthy that never yet since the institucion 
of the open Irish championship has a native proved the winner. The 
same first round brought Mr. Hilton and Mr. Gairdner together, and 
it may be remembered that these two had a very tight match at Prestwick in the 
last amateur championship. They were all even at the end of the round, and 
the match should have been Mr. Gairdner’s, but for almost criminal weakness on 
the green of the first hole out. As it was, the more famous man won ; but in 
memory of that struggle there was special interest attaching to this fighting over 
‘gain of the battle. But this time Mr. Hilton proved his superiority decisively, 
ly winning easily enough by four up and three to play. Mr. Gairdner had 
#measure of revenge, however, in the stroke competition held under handicap, 
where he had the honour of returning the lowest gross score, namely, 80, Mr. 

| being a stroke more, and Mr. Hilton, generally so excellent a score player, 
hot Teturning his card at all. For all that, Mr. Gairdner, with his plus two 

ndicap, could not quite get to the top of the nett returns, which were headed 
by Mr. W. H, Boyd, of the local Portmarnock Club—on whose green the tourna- 
ment was played—at a nett 80. Mr. Boyd’s allowance was seven, and another 


. Mr. Boyd, also a locai player, was second, with five strokes allowed, at a 


stroke more, 
The outcome of the tournament, the victory of Mr. Ball by a very heavy 
lance over Mr. Williamson, was only in accord with public form.. This is the 
“cond time in history that Mr. Ball has held both the great amateur champion- 
ship and the amateur championship of Ireland simu!taneously, He did so in 
1894, and now, five years later, he repeats it. They say that he played with 
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all his old dash in the final, and fairly crushed his opponent. But Mr. 
Williamson, for all that, has writ his name | rger on the roll of fame than 
ever before by his work this year, for he beat Mr. Hilton at Portmarnock, and 
he beat Mr. Laidlay in the amateur championship at Prestwick. These 
are great performances. Mr. Hilton was in a way unlucky to lose to 
him at Portmarnock. Mr. Wi‘liamson played the better golf durinz most 
of the round, and put himself into the pleasant position of three up and 
four to play. But then he broke up rather badly, and let Mr. Hilton win three 
holes right off, so that the match was all even with one to go, Mr. Hilton 
pliyed this last hole quite well, but Mr. Williimson holed a very long putt, and 
so stole the hole and the match. It was a pity, in spste of all the credit that is 
due to Mr. Williamson, for we should all have liked to see a fight between the 
old foes Mr. Ball and Mr. Hilton in the final. 

Vardon, of course—it almost goes without the saying—did terrible things 
in the professional competition, scoring a record for the green in his match ‘with 
Herd, whom, even so, he only beat by two, and winning the s:roke competition 
easily. And Taylor, too, played grandly throughout. Park’s performance seems 
to show that he did wiselv for his reputation in taking no part in most of 
the spring competitions. We fancy he is scarcely up to the class of one or 
two of the others. . 


FROM THE PAVILION. 


F seven matches set down for the first half of last week only two were 
() fought to a finish, and the natural observation would be ‘‘ hard 
wickets and big scoring, I presume.” On the contrary, wickets were 
soft and scoring was small, but the various sides spent so much time in going to 
and from the pavilion, as well as in sojourning there, that results were few 
and far between. Still Sussex won a clever victory over Hants, thanks to Fry, 
Ranjitsinhji, and Tate. Fry got the solitary century of that period, the more 
welcome because he had had a long spell of misfortune; Ranji batted more 
suo, and completed his 3,000 runs, a record which even he may find it hard 
to beat in the future ; Tate bowled excellently, and with no particular luck. 
Ranji, in closing the innings, probably deprived himself. of a century, but 
he reckoned up the Hants team to a nicety, and won with a bit to spare. 
Somerset deserves high credit for putting Gloucestershire out, but the bulk of it 
goes to Woods and Phillips for their admirable and rapid hitting in the fourth 
innings. Woods also did some remarkable bowling, but it is by no means the 
first time that he has won a match for his side; he is not only one of the most 
popular, but one of the most attractive, players of the day. It was only the 
fine defence of Key and Lockwood that saved Surrey, as far as one can judge, 
from a hammering at the hands of Kent; their stubborn defence did not please 
the onlookers, naturally ; it was none the less a great performance, for a lost 
game meant a lost championship, in all probability, and for some time the 
game was in a most critical state. But no game is lost when Key is on hand 
—his pluck and judgment are remarkable. Leicestershire, in the persons of 
Wood and Pougher, made an equally fine defence against the Middlesex 
bowlers ; it was, perhips, lucky for them that the once-drenched wicket dried 
so quickly and so weil, but with half the wickets down for 38, ‘ things,” as 
said ‘* He of Houndsditch,” ‘‘ were in a pretty plight.” However, a draw was 
the conclusion. Nor could Warwickshire or Derbyshire settle issues; there 
was an excellent tilt on fair ‘ lists,” but neither side could claim a crown for the 
Queen of Youth and Beauty. So, too, with Lancashire, which county took on 
the Australians at Manchester. McLeod bowled successfully for his side, 
I’Anson even more successfully for his; I don’t think he has been sufficiently 
tried for the county. Young Spooner, men say, batted in veteran form, and 
hit capitally, as did Hartley and also Darling. 

What was true of the first half of the week is equally true of the second, 
for few matches were played out ; but Sussex had to give Kent best, as Mason’s 
bowling was far too good for everyone except Fry, who again was at his best 
when others, including Ranji, were at their worst; it must be quite a novel 
sensation for ‘* K. S. R.” to get but 18 runs in a match. Hants, without its 
soldiers (Captain Wynward was playing at Scarborough), made a poor fight 
against Surrey, though I am told that Abel, who got 167, was undoubtedly 
caught at the wicket very early in his innings; after that his batting was 
as admirable as that of Hants was weak, for the county was got out twice in a 
sinzle day. 

The Australians won a moral victory over Thornton’s Eleven at Scar- 
borough, but had such an experience of Rhodes’s bowling (9 wickets for 24 
runs), that one wishes that a test match or two had been played on a soft ground. 
However, the Colonials’ bowling was, as a whole, equally efficacious. Rain at 
Manchester, as at Leicester, robbed Middlesex of an almost certain win, though 
the match was as a whole colourless; young Spooner’s smart hitting against 
Trott, Hearne, and Co., was as good as when he met the Australians earlier in 
the week. 

Essex fairly had Warwickshire ‘‘ on toast” till the downpour came, 
but the ‘‘ useful trouble” held off long enough to allow McGahey to get his 
solitary century of the year. As I wri'e, there is one more county match to be 
played ; if Surrey wins or draws, Surrey heads the list ; if Surrey loses, she 
goes third and Middiesex goes top. I wish for Warwick we could read 
Yorkshire. W. J. Foro. 














| Our Portrait Illustration. 








HE picture of the Duchess of Portland forms our frontis- 
piece. The mistress of Welbeck Abbey, and Fullarton 
House, and Langwell, and Rothal Castle is the only 

daughter of Mr. T. Dallas-Yorke, of Walmsgate, Louth. Her 
husband, the Duke of Portland, is well known as a great peer 
and an excellent landlord, and as Master of the Horse, in which 
capacity he has had to deal with two Jubilee processions, those 
of 1887 and 1897. He is a lineal descendant of Hans William 
Bentinck, who came over with William of ——— as a pige of 
honour, and commanded a Dutch regiment of Guards at the 
Battle of the Boyne. The portrait is from a capital painting by 
Mr. Ellis Roberts. 
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IWIl.—ETCHING. 


sixteenth century, while the great epoch for etching was 

not until a century later, still we think it will be better 
to familiarise ourselves with the latter first, for we shall find 
when we come to discuss line-engraving that, as a rule, the 
preliminary work upon the plate was done by etching. Etching 
is believed to have been used in the work of the medizval gold- 
smiths, and in the ornamentation of swords and armour; and 
although it was during the early part of the sixteenth century 
that the process was 
first employed for 
producing impres- 
sions from etched 
plates upon paper, 
the great develop- 
ment of the art 
was reserved for 
the seventeenth. 

But the ques- 

tion arises at once, 
What is an etching ? 
or, in other words, 
how is an etching 
produced? As a beet 
fact, almost every 
schoolboy, at some 
time, has been an 
amateur etcher ; for 
when he became the 
happy possessor of 
a knife, and covered 
the large blade with 
soap so that he 
could scratch his 
name through it on 
to the surface of 
the metal, and after- 
wards submitted 
these scratched lines 
to the action of acid 
to make them per- 
manent, he was 
really practising 
etching. The pro- 
fessional etcher first 
covers the surface 
of his copper plate 
with a thin coating 
of wax ground, 
through which he 
draws the subject 
he requires with a 
needle, or other 
sharp - pointed in- 
strument, and thus 
lays bare upon the 
metal the lines that 
in the impression 
are to appear black. 
He then immerses 
the plate in a bath 
of acid, when the 
mordant at once 
bites into the exposed lines, but cannot attack the portions 
covered by the wax. When the distance and other parts that 
need to be treated lightly have been sufficiently bitten, the plate 
is withdrawn from the bath, so that these light portions may be 
painted over with varnish to preserve them from further action 
of the acid, and the plate is again immersed. The process is 
several times repeated, until the darkest. lines have been 
sufficiently bitten, when the wax is removed and the plate is 
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PORTRAIT OF REMBRANDT. In 1639 


ready for the printer. It will be understood that these simple 
technicalities make the process eminently suited for the artist 
to express his own pictorial thoughts through the medium ot 
copper plate and paper, for no lengthy apprenticeship to the 
engraver’s trade is required. Other methods may be better for 
the interpretation of pictures by the great masters, but etching 
is exceptionally fitted for the personal spontaneous expression 
of the artist’s conceptions. By this direct communication 
between the artist and his admirer an intimacy is established 
which brings the 
amateur face to 
face, as it were, 
with the master's 
mind, for no agent, 
or middleman, 
stands between. 
Hence the deser- 
vedly high position 
etching holds among 
the graphic arts at 
the present day, and 
the fascination it 
rightly exerts over 
collectors. Looking 
at an etching, say 
by Rembrandt, we 
can fancy ourselves 
glancing over the 
artist’s shoulder as 
he uses the needle, 
and hearing him 
discourse on_his 
work. And it is 
worth —remember- 
ing, by the way, 
that though this 
great master painted 
many pictures and 
etched many plates, 
the sister arts were 
practised almost en- 
tirely independently 
of each other. 

We havealready 
illustrated Rem- 
brandt’s etched 
work by giving, in 
the first article, a 
‘ig ‘s reproduction from 

5% : RS” “QUI his famous _ land- 
ae ee | hig, jie scape, ‘¢ The Three 
Soo” » Ae EN Trees,” and now we 
Oo, \ ts ia exh bit the  well- 
? Sea eine © known _ portrait of 
himself, _ richly 
dressed and leaning 
on a stone sill, pro- 
duced in the year 
1639, just before he 
made it a custom 
to add dry-point 
work to stimulate 
and enrich the 
purely etched or bitten lines. In order that the reader may the 
more closely study the essential qualities of etched work, we 
give a reproduction of the face portion only, enlarged to twice 
the scale of the original etching. Very little explanation 
needed ; but the amateur will notice that the lines have freedom 
of movement, as though made with a pen or sharply-pointe 
pencil—a quality that no other process of engraving can give; 
that each line is of the same thickness throughout—that 1s to 
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SPLCIMEN OF ETCHING. 


(Enlarged to twice the scale of original.) 


say, has no gradation, and that the strokes have the inspiration 
of the master’s touch, each one being made with a definite 
purpose. A short study of this enlargement will enable the 
beginner to distinguish an etched plate when he sees one. 

Before leaving Rembrandt’s work, it is necessary to add 
that many of his plates have been copied by his imitators with 
surprising and, almost microscopic accuracy of line, so that 
the collector must be most careful lest in buying, as he supposes, 
genuine Rembrandts he is acquiring only copies. But Mr. 
Middleton-Wake’s catalogue, among others, will come to his 
aid, for therein the copies are mentioned, and their differences 
from the original etchings carefully pointed out. 

Dry-point work, to which we have alluded, is performed 
by scratching the needle into the copper plate without the 
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DANCE IN A TAVERN. 
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assistance of etching-ground or acid. The needle used in this 
way raises what is termed a “burr” on the side of the line 
(a phenomenon the reader can illustrate for himself by scratching 
a candle with a pin), and this burr, being of a jagged nature, 
retains a large proportion of ink in printing, and imparts a 
rich velvety quality to the impression. Therefore a print 
abounding in burr is highly prized, and, moreover, as it is of a 
fragile nature it quickly wears away, and impressions “ rich in 
burr” are exceedingly rare. Then the printing of etchings is by 
no means an ordinary trade task, but one requiring a true artistic 
instinct, because much can be accomplished by “ mere printing.” 
For this reason many artists prefer to print their own plates. 

As the term “etching” is still from time to time misapplied, 





PORTRAIT OF VANDYCK. 


(Etched by himself about 1635.) 


let us say once more, an etching is not a drawing. The term 
etching for a pen-and-ink sketch may be the survival of the 
language used by the drawing-master of the “ ladies’ polite 
academy,” but it is not correct. The word etch is of Teutonic 
origin, and means to eat or 
bite. 

Though Italy can claim 
among its practitioners of the 
seventeenth century such illus- 
trious names as Lodovico and 
Annibale Carracci, Guido Reni, 
and Guercino, it was in the 
Low Countries that the art of 
etching principally flourished, 
and among its masters the 
chief (besides Rembrandt) were 
Ferdinand Bol his immediate 
pupil and follower, Vandyck, 
Ostade, and Paul Potter. 
During the same period, how- 
ever, Italy gave the world 
Stefano della Bella; Bohemia, 
Hollar; and France, Claude, 
Callot, and Abraham Bosse. 

Vandyck’s original etch- 
ings are not above twenty in 
number, but impressions from 
the unfinished plates in the 
state Vandyck left them are of 
the greatest rarity. They are 
portraits of famous men, and 
Vandyck’s personal work upon 
the plates was limited to the 
head, the other portions being 
left to accomplished line-engra- 
vers. From this series we 
select for reproduction Van- 
dyck’s own portrait in this rare 
first state, a specimen of etching 
differing greatly from that of 


By Adriaen van Ostade, Rembrandt, but having power 
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and directness all its own. A few years after Vandyck’s death, in 
1641, the plate was completed by Jacob Neeffs, who added a bust, 
and placed it upon a round pedestal. At Sir Seymour Haden’s 
sale, in 1891, an impression from this plate in the first state realised 
£60. From among the work of Adriaen van Ostade, the painter 
of Dutch domestic life and tavern scenes, we reproduce the 
typical ‘“* Dance in a Tavern” etched about 1660, though other 
plates from his hand may be more coveted. In this work we see 
characteristics of treatment quite distinct from those of Vandyck 
or of Rembrandt, but the spirit of the scene is truly Dutch. 

But by far the most industrious etcher and engraver of the 
seventeenth century was un- 
doubtedly Wenceslaus Hollar, 
whose catalogued plates, chiefly 
etched but sometimes engraved 
in line, reach the enormous 
total of 2,733, and _ include 
religious and_ historical sub- 
jects, portraits. topography, 
costumes, etc. Born at Prague, 
where the authorities are now 
bringing together as large a col- 
lection of his works as possible, 
he came to England, where he 
remained and died. Though 
not the subjects a_ collector 
might desire most, the prints 
perhaps chiefly consulted are 
those of London and provincial 
topography, regarded as monu- 
ments of accuracy. Though an 
industriousand admirable artist, 
Hollar was poorly remunerated 
for his work, and fourpence an 
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of touch. But, unfortunately, space will not permit us to give 
reproductions to show the styles of these several artists. 

With the advent of the eighteenth century the art of the 
etcher fell into disuse and was only employed upon second-rate 
work, and the present century dawned before signs of new life 
became apparent. Mr. Hamerton, in his ‘‘ Graphic Arts,” tells 
us, ‘‘ For a long time before the modern revival of etching it 
was treated with a degree of contempt which is hardly imagin. 
able now. People could not be induced to look at etchings.” 
Crome, the chief of the Norwich school of artists, was one of the 
first of the revivalists in England, his earliest plate being dated 
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hour has been mentioned as From the Etching THE BREAKING UP OF THE AGAMEMNON.  ® Sit Seymour Haden, 1870 


the price of his labour. 

Claude, the most famous of French landscape painters, studied 
at Rome and Florence, and etched a small number of landscape 
plates, which, though they do not display a complete mastery of 
technical methods, show the classic influence of his training, and 
possess the artistic qualities one would expect to find in so cele- 
brated a painter. Callot, another French artist who worked in 
Italy, gave a powerful stimulus to the art of etching, and _ pro- 
duced some plates of great merit, many of the subjects being on. 
a minute scale yet crowded with figures. These etchings are 
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1809; but the credit for the great revival of the art of original 
etching was chiefly due, in France, to two or three men, with 
Charles Méryon at their head, and in England to Mr. J. McNeill 
Whistler and Sir Seymour Haden, both of whom are still happily 
living to see the fruits of their labours. 

Charles Méryon began his career as a sailor, but returning 
to Paris in 1846, he settled down to the life of an artist, was 
the: victim of a chequered career, and ended his days in an 
asylum. Giving up painting on account of an affection of the 

eyes, he devoted his genius to 
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From the Etching 


always in great demand on account of their dexterous handling, 
and perhaps the best known is the set of ‘* The Miseries of War.” 
Abraham Bosse, the third Frenchman we have named, was an 
etcher whose manner was much more severe, and whose work 
was more nearly allied to that of the line-engraver. By way of 
set-off to Claude and Callot—Frenchmen who studied in Italy— 
we have Stefano della Bella, a Florentine who worked in France, 
and who it is said (though with little reason) etched subjects for 
packs of playing-cards to teach the young king, Louis XIV., 
history, mythology, and geography. This artist etched a large 
number of plates displaying great power of drawing and freedom 





etching. Aftera few plates, in 
which he translated work of 
the Dutch painters, he struck 
out into his own original field, 
and in the early fifties pro- 
duced the wonderful series of 
views of Paris by which he is 
best known. 

The work displays a 
hand of extraordinary skill, 
and as. artistic studies of 
architecture, combined with 
atmospheric effects, they are 
unsurpassed. From this series 
we have already reproduced 
the finest plate, the ‘ Abside 
de Notre Dame de Paris” 
as an illustration to the 
previous. article, and_ the 
reader has been able to 
judge its brilliant qualities. 
The impression from which 
rae reproduction was made 
is of the greatest rarity, and 
on it Méryon wrote six lines of 
poetry. 

Even before this series 
of Paris plates was produced, 
Sir Seymour Haden had 
tried his skill at etching, 
and during a long space of 





BLACK LION WHARF, WAPPING,  ®yMrJ McNeill Whistler, 1659. years, by voice, pen, and 


needle he has been exerting 
his powers to revive, popularise, and firmly establish the art of 
the etcher upon British soil. He has now retired from the field 
of active labour, but altogether his etched plates number nearly 
two hundred, and comprise scenes on land and river. Many of 
the subjects were drawn upon the copper. plates in the open air, 
so that they have the charm of work direct from nature, and 
in treatment they are broad and vigorous. ‘At the time the 
catalogue of Sir Seymour's etchings was prepared (nearly twenty 
years ago) some sets of permanent miniature photographs were 
made from the prints to illustrate a few copies of the book, and 
they display, at a glance, the genius of the artist. We are 
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fortunate in being able to illustrate Sir Seymour Haden’s work 
by a reproduction from, perhaps, his most popular plate, ‘‘ The 
Breaking up of the Agamemnon,” etched in the year 1870, 
when, though still in practice as a surgeon, he was at the 
height of his artistic power. It is a sunset view of the 
Thames at Greenwich, and the plate is quite typical of Sir 
Seymour's style. 

The second artist whose efforts have tended towards the 
revival of etching in England is Mr. J. McNeill Whistler, and 
his labours in this country began during the fifties. The 
dominant feature of his work, as everyone knows, is originality, 
and his themes are those that take his fancy, expressed in a style 
entirely his own. His accomplished skill all will acknowledge, 
but varying opinions have been expressed as to his methods, 
with the result that on more than one occasion he has thought 
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rind trees one Christmas Eve not so very long ago. The 

camp, consisting of two lines of tents about 5o0yds. apart, has a 
most irregular appearance, as those in one line are of all sizes, 
from the Political Agent’s double-pole verandah tent to the 
subaltern’s eighty-pounder. The effect is a little comical as we 
ride between them, and, pulling up, dismount before the long 
dining shamiana (flat tent), which heads and closes in the two 
lines. Here, in the small oasis of lamplight, the welcome sight 
of tea and drinks, spirituous and otherwise, meets our eyes; also 
some of the party who came earlier, wishing to put in a few 
extra hours’ fishing in the broad river that runs close by. 

“Have we all arrived?’’ asks the colonel’s wife, as she 
slips from her pony and takes her place at the tea-table, where 
the servant is depositing a fresh brew of tea. 

‘Yes, all except the Wrens, who are due early to-morrow 
morning.”’ 

“Their arrival is a little uncertain, is it not?” remarks, 
rather than enquires, a frequent guest, in slightly satirical tones. 

“Well, ye—es, they are coming in the camel cart,” 
answers the adjutant; ‘‘and let us hope for the best, as the 


. is growing dark as we ride into our camp under the tama- 
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camels did not run away on their last journey’; the fact being 
that the troublesome beasts had walked the larger half of the 


fifty miles to their destination ! 


““Who says pegs?” asks the colonel from the table where 
the “bar” is arranged, an enquiry quickly answered, and as the 
Men gather together for a time, little else is heard save the 
Opening of soda-water bottles and a soft chatter from the tea- 
table, which soon ceases as one by one the ladies slip away to 
Prepare for dinner and unpack for the week’s stay in tents. 
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OUR CHRISTMAS CAMP IN 
™ RAJPUTANA. 
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it necessary to cross swords with his critics. His work with 
the etching needle has been more or less intermittent, and 
recently he has discarded the etcher’s art for that of the litho- 
grapher. 

His etchings include four sets, namely, the French 
Series, the Thames Series, the Venice Series, and the set of 
Twenty-six Etchings; but as he is, perhaps, known to the 
popular mind best by his Thames Series, we reproduce from this 
set ‘* Black Lion Wharf, Wapping,” a most admirable piece of 
work, which well illustrates his early style. It was produced 
in the year 1859. 

During these more recent years a numerous school of 
etchers has sprung up, and much exceedingly fine work is 
produced which demands the attention of the present-day 
collector. ALFRED WHITMAN. 











This little Christmas camp is the annual entertainment 
given by the officers of the neighbouring local corps to their 
friends, and fortunate indeed do the favoured ones esteem them- 
selves, as the place is almost unique for the sport it affords. 
Its name is no matter; suffice it to say it is on the borders of one 
of the best bits of sambhur (red deer) ground in India, and the 
river rushing past on its way to the sea affords fishing of every 
kind, a basket of four dozen trout in a couple of hours, with 
a few mahseer thrown in, being no unusual catch. 

The party this Christmas consists of about a dozen guests, 
including the neighbouring Political Agent, as well as the officers 
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of the regiment, the colonel and second in command, with their 
respective wives, one of whom is the present writer, and the 
adjutant and wing officer. The doctor, who completes the little 
staff, is taking the first night in charge of the station; he will 
be relieved in the morning by the wing officer, who rather wishes 
now he had stayed behind, and not yielded to the temptation of a 
long ride with acertain pretty guest, whom he will have to leave 
to-morrow for a whole twenty-four hours. 

Dinner over, the whole party gather round the huge log fire, 
and dainty dinner-gowns are hidden in furs, for there is a frost 
descending, and the air feels doubly chill after even the heat of 
the winter sun. It isa weird scene. The great flames throw 
long snakes of light and shade into the surrounding trees, among 
which the tents shine like ghosts; beyond, where the horses are 
encamped, each tethered to long poles stuck in the ground, many 
fires are dotted about, and little dark, half-naked figures flit to 
and fro in the firelight. The-+sounds, too, are varied: On one 
side a jackal howls his dismal wail; on another a “ pie-dog”’ 
makes night hideous, being highly incensed at the rising moon ; 
a pony neighs shriff¥"the camels bubble and scold over their 
evening meal, and round the fire banjos are thrumming and 
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and directness all its own. A few years after Vandyck’s death, in 
1641, the plate was completed by Jacob Neeffs, who added a bust, 
and placed it upon a round pedestal. At Sir Seymour Haden’s 
sale, in 1891, an impression from this plate in the first state realised 
£60. From among the work of Adriaen van Ostade, the painter 
of Dutch domestic life and tavern scenes, we reproduce the 
typical ** Dance in a Tavern”’ etched about 1660, though other 
plates from his hand may be more coveted. In this work we see 
characteristics of treatment quite distinct from those of Vandyck 
or of Rembrandt, but the spirit of the scene is truly Dutch. 

But by far the most industrious etcher and engraver of the 
seventeenth century was un- 
doubtedly Wenceslaus Hollar, 
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in line, reach the enormous 
total of 2,733, and _ include 
religious and_ historical sub- 
jects, portraits. topography, 
costumes, etc. Born at Prague, 
where the authorities are now 
bringing together as large a col- 
lection of his works as possible, 
he came to England, where he 
remained and died. Though 
not the subjects a_ collector 
might desire most, the prints 
perhaps chiefly consulted are 
those of London and provincial 
topography, regarded as monu- 
ments of accuracy. Though an 
industriousandadmirable artist, 
Hollar was poorly remunerated 
for his work, and fourpence an 
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of touch. But, unfortunately, space will not permit us to give 
reproductions to show the styles of these several artists. 

With the advent of the eighteenth century the art of the 
etcher fell into disuse and was only employed upon second-rate 
work, and the present century dawned before signs of new life 
became apparent. Mr. Hamerton, in his ‘‘ Graphic Arts,”’ tells 
us, ‘* For a long time before the modern revival of etching it 
was treated with a degree of contempt which is hardly imagin- 
able now. People could not be induced to look at etchings,” 
Crome, the chief of the Norwich school of artists, was one of the 
first of the revivalists in England, his earliest plate being dated 
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the price of his labour. 

Claude, the most famous of French landscape painters, studied 
at Rome and Florence, and etched a small number of landscape 
plates, which, though they do not display a complete mastery of 
technical methods, show the classic influence of his training, and 
possess the artistic qualities one would expect to find in so cele- 
brated a painter. Callot, another French artist who worked in 
Italy, gave a powerful stimulus to the art of etching, and pro- 
duced some plates of great merit, many of the subjects being on- 
a minute scale yet crowded with figurcs. These etchings are 
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1809; but the credit for the great revival of the art of original 
etching was chiefly due, in France, to two or three men, with 
Charles Méryon at their head, and in England to Mr. J. McNeill 
Whistler and Sir Seymour Haden, both of whom are still happily 
living to see the fruits of their labours. 

Charles Méryon began his career as a sailor, but returning 
to Paris in 1846, he settled down to the life of an artist, was 
the: victim of a chequered career, and ended his days in an 
asylum. Giving up painting on account of an affection of the 

eyes, he devoted his genius to 
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always in great demand on account of their dexterous handling, 
and perhaps the best known is the set of ‘‘ The Miseries of War.” 
Abraham Bosse, the third Frenchman we have named, was an 
etcher whose manner was much more severe, and whose work 
was more nearly allied to that of the line-engraver. By way of 
set-off to Claude and Callot—Frenchmen who studied in Italy— 
we have Stefano della Bella, a Florentine who worked in France, 
and who it is said (though with little reason) etched subjects for 
packs of playing-cards to teach the young king, Louis XIV., 
history, mythology, and geography. This artist etched a large 
number of plates displaying great power of drawing and freedom 
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etching. After a few plates, in 
which he translated work of 
the Dutch painters, he struck 
out into his own original field, 
and in the early fifties pro- 
duced the wonderful series of 
views of Paris by which he is 
best known. 

The work displays a 
hand of extraordinary skill, 
and as artistic studies of 
architecture, combined with 
atmospheric effects, they are 
unsurpassed. From this series 
we have already reproduced 
the finest plate, the ‘ Abside 
de Notre Dame de Paris” 
as an illustration to the 
previous article, and _ the 
reader has been able _ to 
judge its brilliant qualities. 
The impression from which 
rae reproduction was made 
is of the greatest rarity, and 
on it Méryon wrote six lines of 
poetry. 

Even before this series 
of Paris plates was produced, 
Sir Seymour Haden _ had 
tried his skill at etching, 
and during a long space of 
years, by voice, pen, and 
‘ needle he has been exerting 
his powers to revive, popularise, and firmly establish the art of 
the etcher upon British soil. He has now retired from the field 
of active labour, but altogether his etched plates number nearly 
two hundred, and comprise scenes on land and river. Many of 
the subjects were drawn upon the copper. plates in the open air, 
so that they have the charm of work direct from nature, and 
in treatment they are broad and vigorous. ‘At the time the 
catalogue of Sir Seymour's etchings was prepared (nearly twenty 
years ago) some sets of permanent miniature photographs were 
made from the prints to illustrate a few copies of the book, and 
they display, at a glance, the genius of the artist. We are 





By Mr, J. McNeill Whistler, 1659. 
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fortunate in being able to illustrate Sir Seymour Haden’s work 
by a reproduction from, perhaps, his most popular plate, ‘‘ The 
Breaking up of the Agamemnon,” etched in the year 1870, 
when, though still in practice as a surgeon, he was at the 
height of his artistic power. It is a sunset view of the 
Thames at Greenwich, and the plate is quite typical of Sir 
Seymour's style. 

The second artist whose efforts have tended towards the 
revival of etching in England is Mr. J. McNeill Whistler, and 
his labours in this country began during the fifties. The 
dominant feature of his work, as everyone knows, is originality, 
and his themes are those that take his fancy, expressed in a style 
entirely his own. His accomplished skill all will acknowledge, 
but varying opinions have been expressed as to his methods, 
with the result that on more than one occasion he has thought 
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rind trees one Christmas Eve not so very long ago. The 

camp, consisting of two lines of tents about 5oyds. apart, has a 
most irregular appearance, as those in one line are of all sizes, 
from the Political Agent’s double-pole verandah tent to the 
subaltern’s eighty-pounder. The effect is a little comical as we 
ride between them, and, pulling up, dismount before the long 
dining shamiana (flat tent), which heads and closes in the two 
lines. Here, in the small oasis of lamplight, the welcome sight 
of tea and drinks, spirituous and otherwise, meets our eyes ; also 
some of the party who came earlier, wishing to put in a few 
extra hours’ fishing in the broad river that runs close by. 

“Have we all arrived?” asks the colonel’s wife, as she 
slips from her pony and takes her place at the tea-table, where 
the servant is depositing a fresh brew of tea. 

‘Yes, all except the Wrens, who are due early to-morrow 
morning.” 

“Their arrival is a little uncertain, is it not?” remarks, 
rather than enquires, a frequent guest, in slightly satirical tones. 

“Well, ye—es, they are coming in the camel cart,” 
answers the adjutant; ‘‘and let us hope for the best, as the 


a is growing dark as we ride into our camp under the tama- 
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camels did not run away on their last journey’’; the fact being 
that the troublesome beasts had walked the larger half of the 


fifty miles to their destination ! 


‘““Who says pegs?” asks the colonel from the table where 
the “bar” is arranged, an enquiry quickly answered, and as the 
Men gather together for a time, little else is heard save the 
Opening of soda-water bottles and a soft chatter from the tea- 
table, which soon ceases as one by one the ladies slip away to 
Prepare for dinner and unpack for the week’s stay in tents. 
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it necessary to cross swords with his critics. His work with 
the etching needle has been more or less intermittent, and 
recently he has discarded the etcher’s art for that of the litho- 
grapher. 

His etchings include four sets, namely, the French 
Series, the Thames Series, the Venice Series, and the set of 
Twenty-six Etchings; but as he is, perhaps, known to the 
popular mind best by his Thames Series, we reproduce from this 
set ‘* Black Lion Wharf, Wapping,” a most admirable piece of 
work, which well illustrates his early style. It was produced 
in the year 1859. 

During these more recent years a numerous school of 
etchers has sprung up, and much exceedingly fine work is 
produced which demands the attention of the present-day 
collector. ALFRED WHITMAN. 
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This little Christmas camp is the annual entertainment 
given by the officers of the neighbouring local corps to their 
friends, and fortunate indeed do the favoured ones esteem them- 
selves, as the place is almost unique for the sport it affords. 
Itsname is no matter; suffice it to say it is on the borders of one 
of the best bits of sambhur (red deer) ground in India, and the 
river rushing past on its way to the sea affords fishing of every 
kind, a basket of four dozen trout in a couple of hours, with 
a few mahseer thrown in, being no unusual catch. 

The party this Christmas consists of about a dozen guests, 
including the neighbouring Political Agent, as well as the officers 





SCHULDAR LEAVING GATE OF FORT, 


of the regiment, the colonel and second in command, with their 
respective wives, one of whom is the present writer, and the 
adjutant and wing officer. The doctor, who completes the little 
staff, is taking the first night in charge of the station; he will 
be relieved in the morning by the wing officer, who rather wishes 
now he had stayed behind, and not yielded to the temptation of a 
long ride with acertain pretty guest, whom he will have to leave 
to-morrow for a whole twenty-four hours. 

Dinner over, the whole party gather round the huge log fire, 
and dainty dinner-gowns are hidden in furs, for there is a frost 
descending, and the air feels doubly chill after even the heat of 
the winter sun. It isa weird scene. The great flames throw 
long snakes of light and shade into the surrounding trees, among 
which the tents shine like ghosts; beyond, where the horses are 
encamped, each tethered to long poles stuck in the ground, many 
fires are dotted about, and little dark, half-naked figures flit to 
and fro in the firelight. The-sounds, too, are varied: On one 
side a jackal howls his dismal wail; on another a “ pie-dog”’ 
makes night hideous, being highly incensed at the rising moon ; 
a pony neighs shriff¥*"the camels bubble and scold over their 
evening meal, and round the fire banjos are thrumming and 
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English voices are joining in songs comic and sentimental. But 
soon the long day and the cold begin to take effect ; voices grow 
drowsy, and conversation dies, until with one accord the party 
rise and adjourn to the mess tent to finish a bowl of punch and 
discuss plans for the morrow before turning in for the night. 
Finally it is arranged that those who wish to hunt must be in the 
saddle by 7.30 to course the wily jackal; breakfast at ten o’clock, 
after which the sportsmen will wend their way to the hills by 
the river where sambhur abound, these hills from long custom 
being considered a close borough by the officers of the F. J. 

It is indeed an ideal place for a Christmas camp; there is 
coursing all round, excellent fishing, a certainty of sambhur, and, 
as a matter of course, a good chance of panthers also, to say 
nothing of the small game shooting, which even in a bad year 
affords good sport. 


The next morning at 7.30 sharp half-a-dozen riders with a 
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CAMEL CARRIAGE. 


many dogs leave the camp; the sun is not up, and the air is very 
cold, there having been several degrees of frost in the night, but 
a sharp canter soon warms everyone, and after about a quarter of 
an hour a “jack” is viewed, a fine big one, which gives a quick 
gallop for two miles or so before he succumbs and is pounced on 
by the dogs—dogs of various breeds: fox-terriers, Persian, 
Rampoor, and half-bred English greyhounds, but all fleet of foot, 
strong, and fit from regular work. Two more runs and they turn 
back ; the dogs are tired, and there will barely be time for a tub 
and a change before breakfast, when the sportsmen find the party 
has been joined by the Wrens and the doctor, the former 
having had a narrow escape of spending the night in the jungle, 
through one festive pair of camels bolting from the high road, and 
with difficulty being induced to return from their perilous track 
to one safer if less interesting. 

Breakfast is soon over, and while the sportsmen assemble in 
front of the big tent the wing officer rides slowly and sadly away, 
to spend a lonely day in the deserted station, a duty each officer 
will take in turn. 

“I say, have you seen Barton?” asks the commanding 
officer, as he joins the group. 

“No; why?” 

‘¢ There he is, look,’’ is the answer. 

Our wondering eyes turn in the direction indicated, and see 
among the khaki-clad sportsmen one misguided man attired in a 
thick homespun tweed suit! He little knows. the enemy he is 
going to encounter, an enemy which spares neither man, woman, 
nor child—the Indian spear grass. Truly no one can help sympa- 
thising with a pin-cushion which has once been assaulted by this 
grass fiend, whose waving heads shed tiny needle-like points of 
grass, catching on to anything woollen or soft enough for the 
points to enter. Stockings are covered by these tiny needles, 
unless protected by strong gaiters, and they even penetrate one’s 
boots, and have a way of working through one’s clothes until 
they reach neck and arms. 

The homespun one, however, is not interfered with, and the 
men depart, leaving us ladies in possession of the camp until the 
afternoon, when we shall row up the river to take tea to the 
guns, and perhaps do our share of sport by killing some fish on 
the way. The rendezvous is five miles up stream, where there 
are trout in abundance to console the unsuccessful rifle, which 
can be exchanged for the rod and the certainty of a bag. 

At three o’clock precisely our boats move slowly into the 
stream, and lines are thrown out for trolling, two or three lanchi 
(fresh-water shark) being sure to fall victims to the shining 
spoon. The river is a beautiful one, winding in its course 
between banks, the scenery constantly changing. Now the boats 
pass the picturesque village of low-roofed huts, varied by 
old Hindu temples, some the natural stone colour, . others 
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barbarically whitewashed ; babies, puppies, and calves wander in 
promiscuous confusion in its streets, and on the river bank, in 
imminent danger of falling into the water. The ford, a broad, 
shallow crossing, lies just below the village, and here many a 
buffalo, goat, and sometimes even a maiden, falls a prey to the 
waiting, watching mugger, the crocodile of India, and there on 
the sand, higher up on the right bank, opposite the village, lie 
two of them basking in the sun, making some of us who are good 
shots wish we had brought a couple of rifles. 

But at this point a most unpleasant odour is wafted to 
the boats, and handkerchiefs cover many sunburnt noses. What 
is the cause? There it is on the left bank, a long, low, battle. 
mented building, an ancient palace, for in olden times this wasa 
Rajput stronghold, as the fort high up on yonder hill testifies, 
and is still the centre of revenue and civil jurisdiction for a 
district under the charge of a tahsildar, or native magistrate, 
The palace, however, is now falling into ruins, and only inhabited 
by thousands of bats, which invariably betray their homes by 
their strong animal scent. It is very picturesque, for a garden 
extends from the palace for some way along the river-side and 
terminates in a tower called ‘‘ The Burj,” the flat battlemented 
roof of which is a favourite tea-place when the sahibs are encamped 
under the tamarinds. 

The next place of interest, still on the left bank, is the hole in 
the wall, where a cliff rises sharply, and, bending slightly over, 
shades a broad natural platform of rock, about 5oft. above the 
river, the sides of which drop steep and unscaleable into the 
water. In the rock itself is a deep cave. On this platform, 
facing north and shaded by its beetling brow of rock, the sun 
never shines, and it is a general camping spot in the hot weather 
for a couple of officers wearied with station routine. The water 
beneath is especially good for fishing, and, as the boats float 
past, several shining fish are pulled in to flop wearily in the bows 
of a boat. 

From this point the banks take a wilder outlook; the 
village and Rajput remains are left far behind ; here is only hill, 
river, and jungle. On the right bank the hills rise straight 
from the river’s brim about 5ooft., thickly wooded with trees, 
babul, dak, neem, and here and there a burr drops its roots and 
forms a natural enclosure. Here the sambhur live, and often in 
the evening they can be heard calling to each other in the setting 
sun. The left bank has first a broad belt of sand, then low babul 
(Acacia arabica) jungle, the home of the pig and the panther; 
the ground is flat, until suddenly a small range of rocky hills rises 
up and seems to head the river, which here takes a sharp turn to 
the left. It is under these cliffs that tea is to be drunk, and has 
probably already arrived, as the servants and tea bundobast 
(arrangements) were sent off early by camel and elephant. 





THE RENDEZVOUS. 


As the boats near the cliff, lines are reeled in and the fish 
counted, a dozen in all, weighing from 6lb. to 8lb.—not a bad 
two hours’ work. 

“Well, what sport?” we demand, as the boats touch the 
shore, and some of the sportsmen come to assist us to land. 

“ Three sambhur, and by great luck a panther also,” replies 
the doctor. ‘The colonel shot the panther, which suddenly 
bounded out of a bush almost under his feet ; our adjutant one 
stag, and those two lancer boys got the other two. Lucky 
beggars; their first shoot too; but that’s always the way. I’m 
off to fish; give me a hail when tea is ready.” 

Away he goes to get his trout rod from the “ boy ” who has 
been putting it together for him. ; 

Amid much mutual congratulation and chaff the fish are 
taken from the boats, and we and the fish photographed in 
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triumph; the big game has been sent back to camp with the 
beaters, so cannot be immortalised, although the sportsmen 
have just had their pictures taken when a khitmagar (butler) 
comes to announce that tea is ready, and we all sit down on the 
soft sand, hungry and thirsty after so much labour ; all save the 
doctor, who, standing up to his knees in a shallow sand-bank, is 
reeling in trout as fast as he can throw his line, paying not the 
slightest attention to our shouts of “ tea.” 

« By George, he’s got three on at once; well done, doctor,”’ 
sings out the adjutant, ‘‘ well done.” 


« By the way, where is Mr. Barton?” presently enquires a 
lady guest, looking round the circle. 

A shout of laughter is the answer. 

“Our Mr. Barton,” replies the colonel, “finds the sitting 
posture slightly uneasy ; he was last seen tearing off his garments 
under a tree, and his voice reached us faintly bidding us go 
away, go away! We understood him to mean that he intended 
to swim home, as he was quite safe from any mugger, being 
enveloped in a new kind of armour called spear head; he would 
carry a few white garments on his head to wear while walking 
up to camp from the river, fearing the people might put him up 
as a new god in their temple in his mugger-proof armour.” 

“ Poor Mr. Barton,” says the pretty guest, whose soft voice 
and sweet smile have been playing havoc with the homespun’s 
susceptible middle-aged heart. ‘I hope he will not really suffer 
much ? ” 

“Oh, he’s all right,” is the callous reply ; ‘a bath will soon 
restore his pickled, or rather prickled skin !”’ 


As the sun is now sinking very near the horizon, our hostess 
orders a move home, and we at once begin to pack ourselves into 
the boats. The scenes we pass are the same, and yet not the 
same; every tree, rock, and building has been transformed into 
fairyland ; the sunset glow has thrown a glamour over all, and 
silence steals over the boats. A sambhur bells in the jungle, and the 
sound rings mournfully over the water, for possibly he has lost a 
friend, a brother, this day, or the stealthy panther has robbed him of 
his mate. Thesun sinks, the glamour fades, the crimson changes 
slowly into the cold grey momentary twilight, and with the greyness 





SOME OF OUR PACK. 


comes a keen breeze, which most effectually disperses any senti- 
ment, and sets free the chatter and gossip held for the moment in 
check. Camp, warmth, and dinner are soon reached, and so ends, 
as the lancer boy said, ‘the jolliest Christmas Day I’ve ever 
spent,” at the same time carrying off the best head shot that day. 

This Christmas Day is a sample of each day as it passes ; 
the programme is a little varied, but every hour is spent in 
hearty enjoyment, and sorrowful grow our hearts as the inevitable 
moment of departure draws near; but as if to cheer us up, and 
make our homes seem veritable havens of refuge, the evening 
of the fifth day in camp is overcast. 

“Christmas rains coming ”’ is the verdict of the weatherwise, 
and come they did; cold, pelting rain, falling all night and late 
into the following day, making the camping ground a quagmire, 
and rendering the tents, if not actually wet, damp and cold inside. 

_ Hastily we pack up, to take advantage of the first fine moment, 
which comes about three o'clock, and. by half-past the sun is 
struggling to shine on a deserted camp, looking forlorn and dissi- 
pated in its untidiness and loneliness, and already dozens of 
pariah dogs are fighting and snarling over relics of the dining 
table and kitchen, 

. But we see none of this as we ride cheerfully homewards, 
the sun streaming down on us with redoubled force to make up 
for having only an hour or so left in which to show himself. 
Soon his glories fade, and only the deep after-glow rests on the 
‘antonment as we reach our respective bungalows. 

Christmas is over, and work not play must be the order for 
the morrow. Quis QuaLis. 
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FAMOUS DOGS. 
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afford ample means for comparison between some of the 
most popular varieties of the canine race, and no doubt 
will be appreciated as such by those who love a good dog. 

First comes the well-known St. Bernard, Lorp NEw.anps, 
lately disposed of by Mr. Shearer Clark to Mr. John Story, of 
Armfield Plain, County Durham, at an immense price,.anda grand 
specimen of the interesting variety to which he belongs. Lord 


Gee accompanying illustrations of some famous dogs 





C. Reid. LORD NEWLANDS. Copyright 


Newlands, although not yet eighteen months old, stands 344in. 
at the shoulder ; but the great substance he possesses in the way 
of bone and muscle causes him to be a most symmetrically 
proportioned animal. Perhaps, moreover, he may be regarded 
as a perfectly marked one, and this is an important point 
which should never be overlooked by those who seek St. 
Bernards, even though some judges may find it convenient to 
ignore the question of markings when awarding prizes in the 
show-ring; but they are acting wrongly all the same. The 
correct disposition of markings in the St. Bernard consists of a 
white blaze up the face and a broad white collar round the neck, 
both of which are admirably portrayed in the likeness of Lord 
Newlands. The best colours are incomparably dark orange and 
brindle, and the presence of white legs adds a great additional 
attraction to the animals’ appearance. The introduction of a 
small puppy into the photograph was a very happy inspiration of 
the artist, as it produces a most welcome contrast. It will be: 
observed that the youngster’s jacket almost resembles sealskin 
in appearance, and it may be added that the colour is usually 
light, becoming darker with increase of age. Then: come 
the celebrated Old English sheepdogs FarRwEATHER, the property 
of Mrs. Fosse, and Birtupay, the dam of that great prize- 
winner. Of the pair Fairweather may be accepted as_ by 
far the better specimen, the texture of the jacket being 
unusually good, whilst the substantial round-looking head—this 
latter effect is largely produced by the shaggy hair adorning it— 
the massively-proportioned fore legs, huge feet, and arched loins 
are all most characteristic of the Old English, or as his 
friends affectionately style him the Bob-tailed, sheepdog. Yet 
it is a popular error to imagine that this variety is invariably 
born “ bob-tailed,” this being by no means the case. . On the 
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contrary, very many of the greatest show winners of the day 
came into the world the possessors of full tails, which were 
removed in accordance with the fashion of the day ; though upon 
what principle of justice people are permitted to cut off all their 
dogs’ tails for show purposes, though they are disqualified if 
they remove a portion of their ears, it is hard to see. Still, the 
existence of a prevailing custom or the inequality of canine 
justice does not affect the excellence of Mrs. Fosse’s dogs, and in 
Fairweather one of the best show specimens of the day is 
undoubtedly to be found. The Old English sheepdog’s popu- 
larity amongst townsmen is, however, scarcely destined to be 
great, for he is more a dog for country work, and most unques- 
tionably would be regarded as an unwelcome intruder upon the 
domestic hearth by the majority of careful housewives if he 
appeared upon the scene after a ramble through the muddy 
streets. Yet in his proper place there is no better dog in the 
world than a Bob-tail. He is intelligent to a degree, devoted to 
his master, picturesque in appearance, and, in the phraseology .of 
the sporting world, as hard as nails. As a workman on sheep, 
and perhaps more particularly so upon cattle, a good specimen 
of the breed is the delight of a drover’s heart; so, judged from 
almost every point of view, the Old English sheepdog may be 
accepted as one of those varieties of the canine race which 
appeal very forcibly to the affections of residents in the country 
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who wish for the society of a good, reliable dog in their drives oy 
rambles. 

In writing a paper upon “ Famous Dogs,” it is almost as 
difficult a matter for a modern scribe to avoid a reference to the 
bulldog as it was for Mr. Dick, of blessed memory, to refrain from 
an allusion to King Charles’s head in his famous petition. Conse. 
quently no apology need be made for the appearance of the 
accompanying illustration of Mr. Tidman’s Duke oF Axpp. 
MARLE, as the name of this animal has figured prominently 
in the prize lists of many leading shows. Indeed, he possesses 
very tangible claims to be accepted as being one of the 
very best heavy - weights of the day, for Mr. Tidman’s 
big brindle-pied favourite, which scales 56lb., has won prizes 
at Gloucester, Cruft’s, and the Bulldog Club shows, thereby 
affording ample proof of his merits. The popularity of the 
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7. Fail. VOLUSHKA. Copyright 


bulldog, as most people have at length begun to compreé- 
hend, is not because he is the most courageous of all dogs, nor 
can it be contended that he by any means owes his position in the 
affections of his admirers to his beauty. It is rather his long- 
suffering disposition that has endeared him to his friends, for 
those who know him best will agree that the bulldog is very 
slow to anger, and that, in spite of his courage and determination 
when thoroughly excited, there is no breed of dog that will 
patiently endure so much teasing from those he loves ; whilst for 
the children of the family the bulldog exists both as a protector 
and the safest and most docile of pets. 

From the bulldog to the Pomeranian is, perhaps, rather a 
far step, but the breeds of man’s best friend exist in such endless 
variety that it can never be admitted that any contrast, how- 
ever great, is indefensible. The immense popularity the 
Pomeranian has attained of late years, moreover, is responsible 
for the opinion that the charming photographs which accompany 
this paper will delight our readers. They represent some of the 
choicest specimens from the kennel of Mr. Walter Winans, 0! 
Surrenden Park, Ashford, Kent, a gentleman who not only 
possesses some of the best specimens of the day, but who has, 
with most commendable enterprise, engaged himself upon some 
very interesting experiments in colour-breeding. The wolf- 
coloured VoLUSHKA is a most curious instance of what can be 
accomplished in this respect, and it is to be hoped that Mr. 
Winans will continue his endeavours to further increase the 
beauty present in the Pomeranian classes at shows. Volushka 
was sired by the famous prize-winner Bayswater Swell, her dam 
being Flossie, and as she was only whelped in March of the present 
year, it will be seen that Volushka isa very promising youngster. 
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Royal Central DUKE OF ALBEMARLE. Photo. Co. 
Miska, seated in front of her in the charming group, is a 
chocolate-coloured specimen of great beauty, whilst in the fore- 
ground is Flame, an adult dog, the youngster seated at the back 
of his mistress being the black Douniaschka. A prettier or more 
artistic group of dogs it would be impossible to conceive, and it is 
to be hoped that Mr. Winans will be as successful in his future 
experiments as he has been in the past. 
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HAVE put off the duty of writing a few lines avout the ‘* Cricketing 

Reminiscences” of Dr. W. G. Grace (James Bowden) several times, and 

for several reasons. Firstly, it is the kind of book which will enjoy, no 
doubt has enjoyed, a large sale, and it has a certain quality of permanence ; 
therefore it was not likely to suffer from delay in these columns. Secondly, it 
is not literature. Thirdly, and principal'y, it is not at all an easy book to write 
about. Having said this much, let me endeavour to treat it in something of a 
new way, omitting much that is said about records and great scores. The book 
is interesting primarily us an unconscious character sketch. For thirty-five years 
“W, G.” has been a great figure in the world of cricket ; during most of them he 
has been the greatest figure of all. He has accomplished feats innumerable, and 
he is the chronicler of his own achievements. Yet, while the figures stand in 
the way if he should attempt to belittle his fame, the whole book is instinct with 
the tone of manly modesty. He c:aims to have stayed in the cricket-field while 
two or three generations of cricketers have risen, have had their little day, and 
have passed away. He has lived through the evolution of cricket into its present 
almost too perfect state, and he has himself Leen, perhaps, the most important 
factor in that evolution. His pages are peopled by the ghosts of men far 
younger than himself, who have passed away from the life of cricket, and, too 
many of them, from the light of the sun itself. Not only has he hardly an 
ill-natured word about one of them, but he 
has also almost always a pleasant word for 
each of them. He has a fund vf good 
stories too, all with a dash of cricket in 
them, and a little bit of legitimate sharp 
practice in the cricket-field appeals to him 
as a good circuit story appeals to the retired 
judge, or a yarn of the hospitals to a 
great doctor ; which reminds one that ‘* W. G.” 
is a doctor really, and that a career such as 
his could not be possible in any other 
country in the world. A middle-aged man 
who has always followed cricket with interest 
may read again the whole history of modern cricket 
in these reminiscences, and they awaken a 
thousand memories. So do the illustrations, 
which are more remarkable for number than 
for quality of reproduction. These are, for 
the most part, modern, and the fact that the 
modern pictures are scattered all through the 
book serves, perhaps unconsciously, to empha- 
sise in a very marked fashion the change 
which has come over the character of the 
game. For example, page 60 comes in the 
mddle of a chapter dealing with the exploits 
of Captain R. A. Fitzgerald’s team in 
Canada and the States in 1872. Alfred and 
Edgar Lubbock, A. N. Hornby, Lord Harris, 
W. H. Hadow, C. J. Ottaway, and others, 
Were of the team. The record of their doings 
is faced by a photograph of 4. C. MacLaren 
playing an off-ball to leg. Heaven alone knows 
what those great men would have said if 
they had seen Mr. MacLaren commit what 
in those days would have been an unpar- F, Ollo, 
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donable outrage. Two or three years later, even, I remember distinctly 
that a certain ferocious hitter admittediy lost a position in a_ public 
school eleven because, in practice, he committed the heinous outrage of 
pulling an off long hop of Luke Greenwood’s bowling to leg for a 
clean nine. That is a tall story, but it is true, and with it I leave a 
very interesting book. 

‘¢ John Bickerdyke ” is a man of many parts, and, as all the world knows, 
something more than a capable writer upon the mysteries, such as they are, of 
sea-fishing. He writes novels, too, of more than average merit, and the last 
of them is ‘* The Passing of Prince Rozan ” (Burleigh). The dominant feature 
of this book, which is quite exciting to read, is that it is an attempt to combine 
things absolutely modern with a fanciful record of breathless adventure. We 
are introduced to the company promoter, more or less like Mr. Hooley ; to the 
thoughtless Irish peer who lends his name quite innocently to wild-cat schemes 
in the City, and is quite persuaded that the thousands which he puts in his 
pocket are honestly earned ; and we meet also a mysterious potentate from the 
East, possessed of a wonderful yacht ; a beautiful princess, supposed to be his 
daughter; a barrister, retained to prosecute an apparent creature of the 
company promoter at the ‘*Sessions of Ancient Bailey ”—a place with which 
the creatures of company promoters are apt to become familiar when their 
creators escape; and several others. The whole story ranges itself round 
the prosecution at the Old Bailey. The prisoner is really the Prince 
Rozan, the creator of the company promoter, and not his creature, in 
disguise; and by great artifice the prosecuting counsel, Gilbert, is 
induced to ask for an adjournment over the Long Vacation, and the 
prisoner is released on bail. Only the company promoter, the prince, and 
his alleged daughter are in the secret. Then, by clever diplomacy, the 
Irish peer, the prosecuting counsel, the peer’s merry wife, his brother, a parson 
with an infatuation for celibate life, and a very pretty woman specially invited 
for the purpose of curing him of this infatuation, are induced to accompany the 
Prince Rozan, his alleged daughter Corine, and Coey, the company promoter, 
in the wonder.ul yacht. It is a perfect vessel, such as Mr. H. G. Wells might 
imagine, full of weird electric appliances, heavily armed with concealed 
torpedoes and all kinds of devices, and the real object is to spirit away the 
whole party before the trial can possibly take place. How they sail into the 
unknown North, how the parson and Gilbert get wind of the plot, how they 
plot to arm themselves and Rozan is too much for them, how Corine warns 
Gilbert time after time in vain, how the greater number of the party are ca-t 
adrift by Rozan in an open boat in high latitudes, how Gilbert and Corine 
escape later and have great adventures in a dinghy on the open ocean—these 
things and all of them are told with genuine spirit and force. Of course, also 
there is p!enty of love in the story. But what is most delicious is that Gilbert, 
the prosecuting counsel, is no sooner back in London, after unheard-of 
adventures, than he is arrested and tried for conspiracy to defeat the ends of 
justice ; and the case is apparently so black against him that he escapes by the 
skin of his teeth only. Even that must have been fairly tough to save him ; 
and the situation is grimly humorous. Take it for all in all this book is quite 
worth reading. 

‘‘The Strange Story of Hester Wynne” (Smith, Elder) is the clever but 
very depressing work of **G, Colmore.” I have seen the name so printed, and 
so it may be a pseudonym. It is the story of a girl, Hester Wynne, the 
heiress, unknown to herself, of great wealth, and an orphan, who is left in the 
charge of a woman—Mrs, Pimpernel—who loved the orphan’s mother dearly, 
but loved her son Jesse more. Also the story opens with the grim scene of 
the deathbed of a drunkard, in the presence of his wife and his little child, 
James Brabrook. The story is practically that of the prolonged persecution of 
Hester by Jesse, aided and abetted by his mother, a process which very 
nearly sends Hester out of her senses, and causes her to be treated by some well- 
meaning persons as if she were indeed mad. In fact what happens is that 
Jesse, and his myrmidons, follow and persecute her wherever she goes, by night; 
and that her complaints are treated as mental delusions. There is a love story 
intertwined, with the son of James Brabrdok for lover, and Hester for the 
loved one. Still, one must say, very grim and depressing is this book 
from start to finish, but it is of undeniable power. Viewed as a work of 
art, however, it distinctly lacks light. The gloom is too constant, the 
shadows are too deep. There is, it is true, a gleam of happiness at the end, but 
it is by no means enough for the ordinary taste. 
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“HE castle of Inverary, though not one of the oldest, is 
certainly among the most celebrated castles in Scotland, 
and, in its situation and the interest of the locality that 

surrounds it, it has very few rivals. The region is famous in 
Highland history and romance not less than for its natural 
attractions. It has seen the unrolling of many a clannish feud, 
and of hatred “ bequeathed from bleeding sire to son.” It was 
the stronghold of Argyll, where he was used to say “ that he 
would not for a hundred thousand crowns any mortal should 
know the passes by which an armed force could penetrate into 
his country ”-—the place, nevertheless, where his bitter enemy 
Montrose penetrated to strike a grievous blow. It was 
the fastness, too, whence later on Rob Roy waged his 
predatory war. 

This is a glorious country indeed, lying near the head of 
Loch Fyne, beautiful by the diversity of mountain, mere, and 
stream, rich in its magnificent trees, lovely in its wooded burns, 
with their leaping and flashing waters, their beetling rocks, and 
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the luxuriant growths that dapple them with shade. Much as 
this region owes to the hand of Nature, it is greatly indebted to 
the hand of art. 

When Captain Dugald Dalgetty, titular of Drum- 
thwacket, paid a visit to Inverary on his perilous mission 
as envoy from Montrose to MacCallum More, he might have 
admired, says Scott, one of the grandest scenes which Nature 
affords. There the rival rivers Aray and Shiray (or Shira) pay 
tribute to the lake, each issuing from its dark and wooded 
retreat. Save for the cravings of his empty stomach, ‘“ he might 
have admired those dark woods which for many a mile 
surrounded this strong and princely dwelling, and his eye might 
have dwelt on the picturesque peak of Duniquoich, starting 
abruptly from the lake, and raising its scathed brow into the 
mists of middle sky, while a solitary watch-tower, perched on its 
top like an eagle’s nest, gave dignity to the scene by awakening 
a sense of possible danger.” Wooded Duniquoich and its watch- 
tower are still there, but its brow is no longer bare, for the 
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woods have spread and clothed it more and more. The 
Campbells have been great planters, and the magnificence of the 
woods at Inverary is testimony to their judgment and foresight. 
It has been remarked with truth that while their neighbours 
were yet cattle-lifting and raiding, they were laying out gardens 
and grounds, and developing the beauty and richness of their 
great estates. The ‘ possible danger” of which Scott speaks is 
a terror of past times, and we may smile at the story of the 
swinging corpses of the “three gentleman-caterans,”’ and the 
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THE RI “COUNTRY LIFE,’ 
“twa Sassenach bits o’ bodies that wadna do_ something 
MacCallum More bade them,” that aroused the ominous 
forebodings of Dalgetty. 

The Campbells of Lochow were always famous castle builders. 
Sir Colin Campbell, who lived towards the middle of the fifteenth 
century, the second surviving son of Sir Duncan, the immediate 
founder of the Breadalbane tamily, built the castle of Inverary for 
his nephew the first Earl of Argyll, as also the romantic castle 
of Kilchurn on Loch Awe, and the tower of enchanted Strath- 
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fillan. The castle of Inverary to-day is not that which Sir Colin 
built, and which Dalgetty saw. The older pile was, perhaps, 
as Scott says, more picturesque, with its varied outline, embattled 
walls, towers, and outer and inner courts, than the more modern 
rectangular building, though it could not have possessed the 
spaciousness nor the same advantages. The site is different, for 
the first castle lay nearer Loch Fyne, and the: old town was 
almost on the lawn in front of it. When the castle was rebuilt 
and the grounds were rearranged, the town was removed to its 
present position, the whole locality being much improved. 

The present moated structure was built upon the pleasant 
meadow by the Aray, about six miles below the head of Loch 
Fyne, by Duke Archibald, about the year 1745, the elder Adam 
being the architect. It is thick-set with venerable trees—beech, 
lime, Scotch and silver fir, 
and ash—and groups well, 
with its four round angle 
towers, and the greenish-grey 
hue of its slate or soap stone, 
turned almost black during 
heavy rains, against the dark 
mass of Duniquoich. In its 
outline there is the tradition of 
the old relationship between 
Scotland and France, some- 
thing of the French Renais- 
sance being discoverable in 
its lofty angle towers with 
their pinnacled roofs, and the 
general quadrangular plan, 
though it must be admitted 
that Inverary has not the 
character and grandeur of such 
castles as Glamis. Although 
it lies low, it commands views 
of entrancing beauty over 
the loch and the woods. 
Duniquoich, rising with a 
conical form between Glens 
Aray and Shira to a height 
of gooft., is an imposing 
object, and being really the 
terminal buttress of the line 
of hills separating the two 
streams, should be ascended 
for the magnificent prospect 
visible from the watch-tower 
at the top, which embraces 
Glen Shira, Glen Fyne, 
Glenkinglass, Strachur, Knap- 
dale, Lorn, Cruachan Ben, 
and Glen Aray. The course 
of the Aray is singularly 
beautiful, and the Shira 
expands beneath the shadow 
of the height into a glassy 
sheet of water known as Loch 
Dhu, or the black lake, 
because its surface mirrors 
the dark slope of the hill. 
Neighboured by the gigantic 
beeches of the great avenue, 
ruffled by the mountain breeze, 
or it may be with a herd of 
Highland cattle seeking cool- 
ness in its shallows, Loch 
Dhu is a splendid feature of 
Inverary. The upper glen is 
temarkably beautiful, as are 
its tributaries. The Kilblaan 
burn tumbles through a wild 
and rocky gorge, dashing its 
sparkling waters over a stony 
bed, threading its way through 
dense foliage, and pouring 
beneath the old stone bridge by 
a huge boulder that lies there as if to obstruct itscourse. A little 
higher up, the Brannie falls into the Shira, in a spot scarcely 
surpassed for woodland loveliness. The country has a wild 
splendour of its own, and it is not difficult to understand how 
Rob Roy was able in these remote fastnesses to evade the 
emissaries of the law. His cottage and ‘fank,” or sheep-pen, 
between the Shira and the Brannie, are rugged relics of his 
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Lying thus before a beautiful arm of Loch Fyne, and with 
the grand and varied country that rises between it and Loch 
Awe for its background, Inverary is in a situation singularly 
favoured. The magnificent trees are, perhaps, its chief attrac- 
tion, but the whole country is a splendid setting for the great 
castle and its charming gardens. 
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The planting of wood, like the formation of the pleasure 
grounds, was due in large measure to John, second Duke of 
Argyll, who had rural tastes and a good eye for an Ayrshire 
cow. He saw that the region about him was mainly bare, 
and he planted large numbers of silver firs, larch, lime, sweet 
chestnut, and other coniferous and deciduous trees, which now 
invest the place with a delightful sylvan charm. But there were 
grand trees already in the valleys, and those in the magnificent 
avenue of beeches—many of them of 16ft. or 18ft. girth—near 
Loch Dhu, are probably of older date than the beech woods of 
Wotton, near Dorking, which the brother and predecessor of 
Evelyn planted over 270 years ago. Boswell had a particular 
delight in showing them to Johnson when the pair visited the 
castle in 1773, for the woods offered a pleasing contrast to the 
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A COVERED WALK. 


nakedness which had impressed the Doctor on the East Coast of 
Scotland. It may be remembered that the great lexicographer, 
ever dreading the shadow of patronage, was loath to let it be 
thought that he desired an invitation to Inverary; and 
that feather-brained Boswell, being arrived there, declared 
he never could forget the impression made on his fancy 
‘by some of the ladies’-maids‘ tripping about in neat morning 
dresses.” 

The gardens at Inverary are very attractive in character and 
floral charm, and are adorned with many noble specimen trees. 
The covered walk or pergola affords delightful shade in the 
summer days, and the saloon walk is very characteristic with 
its solemn yews. There are many interesting commemorative 
trees in the grounds. Her Majesty planted a cedar on 
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September 27th, 1875, and there are other trees planted by 
Gladstone, Bright, Dean Stanley, Livingstone, Princess 
Beatrice, and others. 

In addition to the pleasing pictures presented by the gardens 
and trees, there are curious features in the grounds, too, such 
as the two guns said to have been recovered from the 
wreck of some 
ship of the 
Spanish Armada 
in 1588, and 
mounted on later 
carriages, and 
the old French 
gun. The 
flower, fruit, and 
kitchen gardens 
shall not be 
specially de- 
scribed, though 
they are beautiful 
or excellent of 
their kind. 

The Scotch 
hold an honour- 
able place in 
the history of 
gardening. 
They applied 
themselves with 
conspicuous skill 
and success 
to the utilisa- 
tion of the beau- 
ties of Nature, 
and, with a 
fine eye to the 
appropriatene:s 
of architectural 
adornment, they Copyright 
have carried 
the tradition and the practices of their triumphs into many 
English shires. They have not been less successful as 
woodmen, and the enlightened taste of many Scotch 
landed proprietors, as at Inverary and in numerous other 
places, has done a vast deal to increase the beauties 
and enrich the charms of their glorious and impressive 
country. 
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DWELLERS IN THE HEDGEROW, 


HE luxuriant and delightful old-world hedgerow, which flourishes in 
| many a place where high farming is unknown, is one of the most 
charming ornaments of the landscape. Its beauties, because they are 
so familiar, are not appreciated by the majority of those who see it every day 
of their lives; and the wayfarer especially, if he be, as a rule, ‘‘in populous 
city pent,” has scant 
I:nowledge of _ the 
various dwellers in 
the hedge and the 
deep dry — ditch 
beneath. 

The hedge itself 
is a splendid tangle 
of hazel, holly, elder, 
ash, and thorn, with 
great bramble bushes 
purple in autumn, 
with their opulence 
of juicy blackberries 
which at the right 
moment melt in the 
mouth. Here and 
there a stately tree, 
oak, elm, or beech 
—this last loves the 
hedgerow—towers 
majestically above 
the undergrowth. In 
summer the wild 
rose blushes through 
all the gradations of 
red and white along 
the hedge,  inter- 
mingling with tender 
and fragrant wood- 
bine. In spring the 
tender robe of green 
is varied by the white 
may bloom, and 
amber primroses on 
the bank beneath 
contrast with the blue 
speedwell. 

But it is of the 
dwellers in the hedgerow that we would speak, and they are many 
and diverse indeed. In the early period of the year, ‘‘the fulness of 
the spring” finds various birds selecting the hedgerow for their homes. 
Blackbird and thrush, yellow bunting and hedge-sparrow, wren and 
whitethroat, and the peerless nightingale love a deep and _ embowering 
hedgerow well. Sometimes the pairing partridges, whose pretty wooing 
ways are such a delightful incident of the bare brown February fields, 
will choose a hollow in the bank—one made by hoof of horse or cow 
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in wet weather will suffice—under the shelter of the bramble sprays 
wherein to nest. 

And the deep, dry, leaf-carpeted ditch beneath the hedgerow is a favourite 
resort of all furred and feathered creatures on occasion. Here runs, doubling 
and winding, the old cock pheasant, slipping through the tangle of twigs with 
wonderful ease considering his size, and doing his best on a misty October morning 
to baffle shooter and spaniel. Here couches the timid hare, and here the 
rabbits are always at home. Occasionally the wandering hen from farm or 
cottage monopolises a corner wherein to sit on the eggs which she prefers to lay 
here rather than in the hen-house with her tamer, less-enterprising sisters. If 
she hatches her eggs, she leads home, as a rule, a finer brood in numbers than 
any of the stay-at-home hens. But that if is potent, for the result depends on the 
activity or otherwise of some other rarely-seen and highly-unpopular dwellers in 
the ditch, who like the imperviousness of the hedgerow as well as any of its 
harmless inhabitants. 

First among these is the weasel, who lives in a hole which has more exits 
than one, and who is of a retiring nature. A stealthy, sinuous, bloodthirsty 
creature, with a romantic fondness for eggs of all descriptions within his reach, 
which is especially the case with partridge and domestic hen and the small 
low-nesting birds. This deep ditch is his residence, and also his field for 
predatory schemes. He harries the rabbits, especially the young ones, as 
successfully as his semi-tame relative, the ferret, which is as bloodthirsty, 
perhaps more so, killing everything it can if it gets loose, from chickens up to 
infants, of which a shocking instance occurred last year in London. A man 
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returning home on Saturday, and in his usual Saturday condition, with a 
ferret in his pocket which he had just bought, sent his wife out on errands, and 
went into a drunken sleep in his chair, his four months’ old baby asleep in its 
cradle. When he was awakened by his agonised wife, the baby was covered 
with blood, and dying from the bites of the ferret, which had got out of its 
owner’s pocket and attacked the poor little child. 

The weasel hunts like a bloodhound rabbits, birds, and mice, the latter 
being, however, put to his credit by the farmer whose stack-yard he sometimes 
haunts, though if he gets a chance he takes ample toll of eggs, chickens, and 
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ducklings. In the ditch he lives, and vanishes down his holes when the terriers 
press him. There are also rats, savage, voracious, and wily, in the ditch. 
They have their own underground labyrinths, and avoid the weasel as much as 
possible, for he does not disdain rats when daintier things are scarce. These 
old rats do a good deal of slaughtering on their own account in the way of 
young birds or rabbits.. Young game, too, and eggs of every kind are welcome 
additions to their fare. 

Then there is another very shy inmate of the ditch, about whose habits 
there has been much controversy.. A singularly secluded creature this, by day 
usually making itself as unconspicuous as possible, preferring, indeed, to be 
mistaken by the careless eye for a ball of withered leaves rolled up. Should 
the unwary human hand or equaHy unwary dog’s nose come in contact with the 
ball, it will be found to consist of remarkably sharp small prickles. And it is, 
indeed, a hedgehog. To see this creature in his habit as he lives, you must 
conceal yourself near the ditch at dewy eve. Then it is that with inquisitive 
snout he strolls along, smelling for everything in the shape of worms, grubs, 
and so on, also for plantains, the roots of which he loves. These are innocent 
tastes. But some people credit the hedgehog with carnivorous ones, while 
others deny them. However, one must admit that it would seem on occasion 
his teeth will saw the neck of young rabbit or bird,‘or crack an egg. There is 
no doubt about it in the keeper’s mind ; but the keeper’s gibbet has all sorts of 
victims, and he has, with some exceptions, a very prejudiced mind. The hedgerow 
is sometimes, too, the. resort of the poaching cat, whose deeds at night are 
utterly opposed to her demure, dozing appearance by day. F. G. W. 


A Day's Wildfowling in Holland. 


O all true lovers of the 
shooting-iron, what can 
be more delightful than 

a few weeks’ fowling in Hol- 
land, the land of ducks, 
schnapps and wooden shoes, 
kind hearts and ugly women. 
Holland, with its weird scenery, 
its unique fishing craft, and— 
especially in those outlandish 
places where wildfowl abound 
—its picturesquely - dressed 
natives, has always for me 
hada great charm. 

Most people know Hol- 
land only in summer, when 
the gardens are ablaze with 
tulips, the pastures verdant, 
and fields rich with golden 
corn. Our chosen time was 
naturally winter, for when the 
land is clad with a mantle of 
show and all the inland waters 
frozen up it is then that the 
vast sands and mud flats of 
the Schelde abound with 

Orthern visitors and_ the 
heart of the fowler is glad. 





PUNTS ON 7HE MUD FLATS. 
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It was one fine frosty morning in February that my friend 
G—— and I were making a hearty meal of ham and eggs, together 
with the almighty beefsteak, which the Dutch seem to think an 
Englishman can never do without. Our trim little schuyte was 
moored at the quay hard by, with punts in the davits and guns 
on éeck, and it was not long before, having donned our water- 
boots and jerseys, we were once more on board. The wind was 
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OUR SCHUYTE READY TO START. 


fair, and we soon left behind the village, which looked very pretty 
with the rising sun just beginning to sparkle upon the windows 
of the cottages. Our spirits were of the highest order, as it was 
reported on good authority that there was a nice quantity of fowl in 
the neighbourhood. We had barely gone a couple of miles when 
a large company of widgeon rose off a middle sand and appeared 
to alight again no great distance ahead. Keeping on our course, 
we made out, by means of our binoculars, a fine lot of brent 
geese, widgeon, etc., just round a point, and in a good place to 
get at; but, alas! we could also see a trawler fetching in to 
nearly the same place. Would she go about without putting 
them up? That was the question. Those were anxious moments. 
And all went well till the flapping of her sails in stays proved too 
much for the visitors, and up they all got. The brent left 
altogether, but the other fowl lit again, some on the sand and 
some on the water. Well, there was nothing for it but to get 
into our ‘* sneak-boxes,”’ as the Americans call them, and this we 
speedily did, lying cautiously down just before rounding the 
point, and worked towards those on the edge. There was a fresh 
breeze blowing, and we shipped a considerable amount of water. 
When within about 150yds. of the fowl they rose, but lit again 
soon with the rest; meanwhile we kept going, the water flying 
over us in grand style. G—— could just get the bottom with 
his oft. stalker, and I paddled. When t1ooyds. off we agreed to 
fire if they rose; but they scarcely looked at us, and we leathered 
along. Those who have never experienced it can have no idea of 
the excitement there is in getting within range of a large quantity 
of fowl, and every second improving the chance. At about 
6oyds. they rose, our guns were laid high, and we let them have it. 
Down came a little shower of ducks, as pretty a sight as any wild- 
fowler could wish to see. After a lively, and wet, cripple chase we 
‘“‘boated”’ twenty-nine teal, and twenty widgeon—not a bad shot for 
twosmallguns. Then, after a brief interval for a pipe and making 
all trim, we returned to the schuyte, had lunch, and made sail 
for an island some eight miles off. Jt was a turn to windward 
the greater part of the way, but if we could reach it before 
dark there was a very good chance of another shot. Fortune 
favoured us, and we made the land just before the sun went 
down. It was a lovely evening; the wind had dropped by 
this time, there was not a cloud to be seen, and the 
steel-blue of the sky foretold a sharp frost. We had a careful 
look round with the glasses, and soon spotted a score or so of 
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brent up a low in the sand. It was just the time to approach 
them. These birds, although as shy and crafty as any wildfowl, 
sometimes at sundown seem to lose their wits altogether, and 
become very tame; bearing this in mind, our hopes ran high, 
Having got into our punts, we paddied towards them, but could 
soon see that dove-like innocence was yet tempered with the 
serpent’s wisdom after all, for their heads were soon up and they 
lustily gave vent to their note of alarm. As, however, we had 
not seen any other fowl about, we decided to shoot if they gave us 
half a chance. Sure enough at about 1ooyds. up they got, but 
we stopped four, all cripples except one; but a brent is not a 
difficult bird to secure when winged, and we had little trouble in 
bringing them to bag. As we were loading our guns a large 
gaggle of bernicle came over our heads and lit outside us; when 
on the wing they made no noise, but as soon as they touched the 
water I don’t think there was a “silent member ’’ amongst them. 
I never heard such a row in all my life; indeed, it was something 
like what I should imagine an Irish Parliament would be. We 
loaded our guns as quickly as two mortals could, and drew along 
the shore, in order to bring the fowl between us and the light sky. 
It was now dusk, and we were in a splendid position for getting 
up tothem. They were swimming in a long line, the rearmost 
end of which seemed to be the thickest part. When within easy 
range we stopped our punts, hoping they would swim on, so that 
we could rake them; but at this critical moment, when our hearts 
were in our mouths, and our eyes like hat-pegs, they rose, and we 
stopped all before the guns. Five cripples started for the deep 
water, and we went in pursuit. On my left was a dark bird which 
I, taking it to be a duck, gave a passing salute, and then went 
on after the bernicle. They were very good swimmers, and | 
was afraid by the time we got to them we might miss the dead 
ones on our way back, as it was now nearly dark. However, we 
got two apiece, and then returned to try to find the slain, and 
were successful, the result being twenty-three. I had almost 
forgotten about my ‘duck,’ but after hunting for five minutes 
luckily found it. It was not a duck, but a beautiful specimen of 
a red-breasted Siberian goose, worth all the bernicles—aye, and 
ten times their number. We returned to the schuyte with our 
cargoes, and G——— drank nine cups of tea to commemorate the 
event. It was a most enjoyable day’s sport; would that we 
could have it over again. 





‘* Then at winter’s eve when our sport we leave, 
And on board so snugly lie, 
What yarns we spin ere we tumble in 
Of the ducks that are to die.” S. S. G. 
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TugE CANNA. 
HE glorious summer weather of 1899 will long be remembered. Cladioli 
and all warmth-loving flowers succeeded beyond one’s expectations, and it 
has been a year for the Cannas too, exotic plants which need a strong sun to 
bring them to perfection. Of course they are welcome for their noble foliage, shades 
of green or deep chocolate, but the flower colouring is wonderfully rich, and 
extends in variety each year. Of late much good work has been accomplished ; 
new varieties have been raised wholesale, by English and foreign hybridists, with 
the result that the Canna has increased in importance and interest. It wants, 
perhaps, a southern climate to develop the flower spikes perfectly, but at this 
time many splendid kinds may be seen in public and private gardens, big 
groups of rich colouring, pleasant to see even without the spikes. The Canna 
is of course invaluable in sub-tropical gardening, either boldly arranged by itself 
or associated with plants of similar character. It must not be crowded against 
other things. One wants to see its beauty of form and flower, and for this 
reason groups iu the pleasure grounds, perhaps on the lawn, are effective ways 
of displaying its fine outline and brave flower co'ouring. A charming race 1s 
that known as the Orchid-flowered or Iris-flowered Cannas, of which the flowers 
are varied in colour, with broad, handsome petals, reminding one of those of 
the Iris. M. André, the famous Freach rosarian, writing in the Aevue 
Horticole about these Iris-flowered Cannas, mentions that these beautiful plants 
bloom in succession until the frosts. They diminish in size and brilliancy 1 
proportion as the temperature gets lower. Then the plants may be taken up 
and put into pots or tubs; they will continue to bloom in the greenkiouse, 
where, naturally, they will not be so handsome, although disp'aying still great 
merit. With these limitations, the ornamental value of the Italian Cannas— 
which have been called the Orchid-flowered or Iris-flowered—is so great that 
no garden in the future can do without them. Many of these plants mav be 
forced with advantage. When cut the spikes stand well in water. The Canna 
may indeed be used both for the greenhouse or conservatory and the open 
garden. 
VARIETIES OF THE CANNA. 

As English, French, Italian, and other hybridists are raising new Cannas 
yearly, it is hardly necessary to mention that the list of novelties praised for 
some virtue is bewilderingly long. It has been the writer’s endeavour to select a 
few of the finest for colour and growth, some being tall, others dwarf, with leaf 
colouring, too, of many shades of green and deep brown or chocolate. Africa 
is a variety of which the flowers are brilliantly coloured, scarlet, orange, and 
yellow mingling or in contrast. Alemania may be recommended for cutting 9 
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particular, as the flowers do not fall readily, and the colours are very rich, 
reddish scarlet with a margin of yellow, Alkmene is one of the vivid orange 
reds, a shade not uncommon amongst the Cannas, the yellow bordering 
intensifying the body colour. Alphonse Bouvier is one of the older kinds, very 
dwarf in growth, with flowers of a rich self crimson colour; it is effective 
simply for this intense shade. America may be described as a kind of purplish 
red, with reddish oranze in the centre of the florets. Amiral Avel!an is one of 
the spotted forms which we care less for than the pure selfs; the flower is 
yellow with red spots, and the foliage unusually deep green. In Antonia 
Barton spots of crimson break up the yellow ground ; this is a variety of dwarf 
growth. Austria is one of the most brilliant Cannas raised of recent years ; 
the petal is best described as of a canary yellow colour, with a few dots of 
brown. Burgandia, golden yellow, spotted with scarlet ; Edouard André, red, 
purplish margin, made more distinct by the dark-coloured foliage, and dwarf ; 
Jules Chretien, bold spikes of crimson-red flowers; Paul Pert, clear yellow, 
dwarf; President Carnot, red, with carmine spots; Souvenir d’Antoine Crozy, 
crimson, margined with golden yellow; and Suevia, yellow. We must not 
forget the variety Gruss au Hamburg, which has orange scarlet flowers of great 
brilliancy. This list is only given to assist those who cannot see a collection in 
flower. Of course where poss ble choose from a collection, as then one can 
zlect the kinds which please best. 
MONTBRETIA Potrst: A Hor WEATHER FLOWER. 

The o!d name is given of this autumn flower, but the correct cne is 
Tritonia Po:tsi. It is mentioned now, as the writer has in mind a group of it 
many yards in width and length, near the foot of a Scotch Pine. The Tritonias 
are massed upon a dry, sloping bank in the full sun, and are perfectly happy in 
this year of drought, flowering in a way one would hardly expect after so many 
weeks of rainless weather. Those who have hot and dry sunny gardens should 
not be without this bulbous flower from the Cape, and unless it is grown by the 
hundred one can never obtain that’full rich orange red colouring so intense and 
unusual. The best time to plant is perhaps the spring, and, as we have already 
mentioned, masses on a sunny bank or groups 
in the border give rich effects from early autumn 
until the frosts. 

THE WEEPING WELLINGTONIA.’ 

The Wellingtonia and the ugly weeping 
variety are trees which the writer always avoids. 
Of course one is merely expressing an individual 
opinion, and those who treasure trees of this 
kind will naturally plant them. Neither the 
type nor the variety seem to have become really 
popular. Wellingtonias are frequently seen in 
gardens, it is truce, but many of these were 
planted when the tree was introduced from Cali- 
fornia nearly fifty years ago, few having been 
added since to arboretums or pleasure grounds. 
The reason is not far to seek. It is of painfully 
stiff growth, of the Noah Ark’s pattern, and is 
always a@ monotonous colour, change‘ess and 
uninteresting. Even avenues’of it fail to impress 
one. The Wellingtonia does not like exposure 
to cold winds or frosts. It is not, therefore, a 
tree for the sea-coast or exposed gardens, but it 
may be tried in sheitered spots, as its growth is 
wonderfully rapid. When planted, associate it 
with conifers of brighter foliage, as the Deodar 
Cedar. Its somewhat tender nature prevents one 
planting it largely for timber, and we have already 
expressed our opinion of it as a tree for the lawn 
and pleasure grounds. Whilst the beautiful 
host of flowering and deciduous trees remains, we 
can afford to dispense with the Wellingtonia and 
its pendant-branched variety. 

STATICE LATIFOLIA. 

This is the most charming of the hardy 
Statices. It positively revels in a dry soil and 
full exposure to the.sun. We were delighted to 
see in a beautiful garden a few days ago a large 
group of it at the end of a hot border. Whereas 
many things around were dried up, this Statice was in full flower, a sea of 
purple-blue, from the thousand little blossoms on the spreading stems. © It is 
interesting and important to apiarians to know that this is one of the best of 
bee-lowers, The group under consideration was filled with bees, which, even 
in moister seasons than this, seek the Statice in p-eference to other flowers of 
the garden. 

HyBriID TEA ROSE, KAISERIN AUGUSTA VICTORIA, 

This is one of the most beautiful hybrid Tea Roses raised of recent years. 
It is of value either for the open garden or for the exhibition, and will probably 
be grown largely by the market growers, as its flowers are almost of purest 
white, under glass quite so, and produced abundantly. We were looking at a 
lage group of it the other day. It was a fair picture, the strong stems bending 
almost with the weight of large, very sweetly-scented white flowers, and their 
beauty was intensified by a groundwork of the silvery-leaved Veronica incana 
and the purplish Oxalis corniculata. The flowers last long when cut, more so 
than other Roses, and the leaves are less subject to mildew than those of many 
kinds, 

THE CHINA OR MONTHLY ROSES. 

In the autumn months of the year, when many Roses have either ceased to 
bloom or give few flowers, the China Rose is in full beauty. When in an old 
garden lately we saw nothing brighter or sweeter than groups of the monthly 
Roses, and queen of all was Laurette Messimy. This group flowers as regularly 
4 any in the whole world of Roses. and begins quite early in the summer 
0 per.ume the garden, not ceasing even with the early frosts. We have known 
Fellznberg to expand its crimson flowers even as late as November, and quite 
ithe South may be gathered oa Christmas Day. The vitality of the plants is 
Wonderful. One can cut and return again soon to replenish the basket. Of 
Course the flowers are not of ‘exhibition form,” but then one does not wish 
‘very Rose in the garden to be merely for show, The old Blush China, as precious 
almost as any flower in the garden, has been introduced over 100 years, 
and the whole race is closely allied to the true Teas and Noisettes. It must 
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not be forgotten that the China Roses of stronger growth are delightful hedge 
plants, and need little attention, even in the way of pruning. Removing worn- 
out and dead wood is about all the attention they require. The best varieties 
for hedges are the old Blush or China, which bears with charming freedom 
clusters of bright flowers, and two other kinds may also be named for this 
purpose—Mrs. Bosanquet and Abbé Mioland. The place where we saw the 
China Roses to greatest advantage was against a low wall, and grouped in the 
border also. It was a border and wall of China Roses, a bright spot at all 
times, for even in the winter when the weather is mild buds and expanded 
flowers may be found. The dwarf-yrowing kinds are very effective when 
planted close to each other, keeping the several varieties, however, apart. 
When ordering ask for plants on their own roo's, as upon other stocks they 
are seldom so satisfactory. No matter whether the season be wet or dry, 
these bright Roses continue to appear. A few of the most beautiful varieties are 
the following : 


Mme, Laurette Messimy.—This is a Rose that should be in every garden, 
however small. It is as beautiful in its way as the purest Tea, and flowers 
recklessly, almost every shoot crowded with fragrant blossoms of subtle and 
charming shades. The shell petals are pink shading to a deeper colour, 
gradations of soft hues, which light up in the sun. A group of it in the writer’s 
garden is a mass of flowers. One can hardly see leaves or stems because of 
this fragrant covering. 

Zrene MU atts is still uncommon, as it has only been in commerce a very few 
years. It is one of the most charming of all, as one might expect, with Laurette 
Messimy as one of the parents, quite as free and full of colour in every way. 
The buds are delightful, and the expanded flowers open out a soft pink 
shaded with buff yellow, but there are several tints which melt into each 
other, although the form is more double than that of Laurette Messimy. 
It will be a mistake, however, if raisers of new China Roses strive to obtain 
perfectly double flowers, as the apparently frail, loose form of this section 
is not the least of its many charms. 





THE WEEPING WELLINGTONIA 


Mme. Eugene Kesal.—This is a new China Rose, and more beautiful, if 
anything, than the two preceding kinds. |The Rose garden is in no sense 
complete without this distinct variety, which blossoms abundantly, and the 
flowers disp'ay a rich range of tints—orange, copper, rose, and allied 
shad.s, mingied together, and the flower colouring is more effective still, 
being laid upon delicate petals, which compose an almost double bloom. 
There are few finer Roses for massing than this, and it continues in flower 
for months. 

Other China Roses. —The three kinds individualised are undoubtedly the 
most valuable in the group, but of course others may be grown too, The 
common China Rose should be too well known to need any description. It 
is the freest and most perpetual of all Roses. Cramoisie superieure, Duke of 
York, a flower of ever-changing colour, sometimes almost white, and sometimes 
white with carmine margin ; Fabvier, a semi-double Rose of brilliant scarlet 
colour ; Little Pet, very tree, a dwarf Kose with small white flowers ; Queen Mab, 
a new China Rose of great beauty, the flower apricot and rose ; and Sangu:nea, 
which is remarkably bright—the flowers are more double than any in the 
family, small, and intense crimson. 

THE SEA HOLLIEs. 

This is the kind of year to bring out the blue colouring of the Eryngiums. 
These plants rejoice in a time of drought, the hot suns developing that rich blue 
upon the stems which is their chief beauty. It is worth getting several kinds to 
plant in groups in the mixed border, or upon sunny banks which are not suitable 
for many things. Of course every student of the British flora knows the little Sea 
Holly of the shore (E. maritinum), which is a gem in every way, but over- 
shadowed by the greater beauty of Eryngiums from other lands. We made notes 
lately of a collection in flower, and most charming certainly of all were: 
E. alpinum, E. amethystinum, E. giganteum, E. Oliverianum, and E, planum. 
These are of reasonable dimensions, not of such huge growth as E. Bourgati 
and E. Lasseauxi. E. planum is useful to plant near apiaries, as bees relish 
the flowers ; at least one may imagine this to be the case, as they cluster thickly 
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upon the slender stems. In all the kinds named, with the excep-ror of E. gigan- 
teum, the blue sheen upon the stems is very marked, and when cut this colour is 
retained for months. The flower-heads vary in size. Some are quite small, as 
in E. planum, others, like E. giganteum, large and silvery. Both in the flower, and 
the Thistle-like, much-veined leaves, there is great charm, and the plants are 
easily grown in rich but very well-drained soils. Damp is fatal in the winter. 
Although the plants may be increased by dividing the roots, the most satisfactory 


AN 


ANCH life on the prairies of North-Western 
Canada, although often monotonous, is not 
without exciting incidents, as I learned 

during a stay of several weeks’ duration at one in 
the summer of 1897. The Willow Creek Ranch, 
where I was sojourning, some eighty miles south 
of Calgary—a rising town on the Canadian Pacific 
Railway—is situated on slightly elevated ground, 
1ooyds. or so from the small river from which it 
takes its name, and surrounded, except on the west, 
by ‘limitless prairie,” where you may ride for 
scores of miles without seeing a living creature 
except the bands of horses, herds of cattle, or a 
solitary prairie-wolf. ‘ Limitless prairie” is not a 
very exaggerated term to use for this vast grazing 
country, but on the west the eye is arrested by 
the mighty snow-capped range of the Rockies, which 
break the north-west storms and shelter the plains 
from the severe weather experienced in other parts 
of Canada. 

Unfortunately for me the rainfall that summer 
was very heavy, and at length I found myself a 
prisoner on account of the river having risen to such an extent 
as to cut off all communication with the outer world, viz., the 
railway station at Claresholm, some eight miles distant. It was 





UNLOADING THE SUNKEN WAGGON. 


during this time, while we were compelled to watch the floods rise 
higher and higher, that the following incident occurred. One of 
our party had started out a week or so before with a waggon 
and four horses for the town of Lethbridge, a 
journey of seventy miles, and as the river rose daily 
and the time for his return passed without his 
putting in an appearance, we began to feel some 
anxiety as to his safety. Towards noon, on the 
eighth day after his departure, however, we espied 
a waggon with two horses appearing above the 
ridge on the opposite side of the swollen creek. 
When Jack left it had been a small stream easily 
fordable. It was now a roaring torrent, the muddy 
water of which rushed past at the rate of many 
miles an hour. We all assembled to see what 
would happen when he arrived at the brink, not for 
a moment expecting he would attempt to cross, but 
to our astonishment the sight of the rushing flood 
seemed to make no impression whatever upon him, 
for he came on determinedly, and it was soon 
evident that he meant trying to get across somehow. 
Seeing this, and realising the extent of the danger he 
incurred by so doing, and which he did not seem 
to understand, we shouted to him not to make the 
attempt ; but apparently he did not hear what we 
said, for in another moment horses and waggon were 
fairly in. Seeing that there would be some excite- 
ment before he got to our bank, one of our party ran 
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way is by seed, which should be sown as soon as ripe in wel’-drained pans of 
ordinary soil. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS.—We are always pleased to assist our 
readers in matters of difficulty concerning the garden. We are also in touch 
with many first-class gardeners, and shall be happy to recommend one to any 
who may require the services of a reliable man. 
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THE HORSES SWIMMING GALLANTLY. 


to the ranch for a rope, hoping to be able to throw it to reach 
Jack in case of an accident. It was fortunate we were prepared, 
for in a few minutes Jack and his waggon were in deep water, 
the horses swimming gallantly towards the shore 
and making good progress, until suddenly, when in 
mid-stream, it became evident that something had 
gone wrong. Jack began to sing out that he was 
sinking, and we soon saw that the horses, with pole 
and front wheels, had separated themselves from the 
waggon and were coming to land, while Jack and 
his sinking craft were being carried down stream 
to, apparently, certain destruction. Things looked 
serious, and if we were to render any assistance it 
was “now or never”?! Fortunately the rope was 
in the hands of an experienced cowboy well used to 
catching cattle by means of the lariat, and the cord 
was dextrously thrown right over the waggon. Jack 
seized it, and smartly made it fast to the seat, and 
we were then with some difficulty able to guide him 
and his dismembered craft to a bend in the river, 
where it caught, though now sunk out of sight, in 
some trees. After Jack’s goods had been fished 
out we hitched the two horses on to the waggon, 
and hauled it out of its muddy bed. 

My share in this incident was, I am afraid to 
say, not a very active one, as I was employed in 
taking a snap-shot of the occurrence, deeming it 
better to let those who were more experienced in 
the management of ropes and lariats do the work 
that was required. In the evening, when having our glass of 
grog, we had a good laugh over the affair, which had assumed 
merely an amusing aspect row that the danger was past, and 


HAULING THE WAGGON OUT. 
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ack told us the rest of the story, which related to his trip to 
Jae abridge : How he had been caught in a fearful tempest on 
the prairie and had to shelter under the waggon, how he had 
lost his two leaders through one having cut its fetlock while 
descending a steep hill and the other decamping the following 
night to join its injured companion. 
W. H. Monracu LEebs. 
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STILL-ROOM. 


‘* All great men’s houses possessed such an 
appartment, and ladies took lessons in the art of 
preparing perfumes and washes.” 








*¢ By Nature’s swift and secret-working hand 
The garden glows, and fills the liberal air 
With lavish odours. 

There let me draw 
Ethereal soul, there drink reviving gales, 
Profusely breathing from the spicy groves 


And vales of fragrance.” —THOMSON. 


OT many years ago the cultivation of flowers was attended to, almost 
N exclusively, for the sake of their perfumes. Now that we are able to 
buy scents of all kinds ready made for us, the pleasing occupations of 
the still-room have completely died away. Our hedges of lavender, except for 
the purpose of a few lavender-bags, are useless beyond the pleasure they afford 
the eye, and the sweet-smelling rose petals of the early summer roses fall 
wasting to the ground. _In a beautiful dry, hot summer like the present one, 
our grandmothers would carefully have cut and made great use of the roses, 
sweet briar, elder-flower, musk, bergamot, thyme, mint, rosemary, sweet verbena, 
lavender, which are all passing away useless in our gardens. With especial 
care would they have gathered the jessamine, which is unusually fine, and has 
flowered most profusely this year. 


‘* Luxuriant above all, 
The jessamine throwing wide her elezant sweets.” 


On account of its delicate, sweet, and penetrating odour this flower is the 
most prized by the per‘umer. The cultivation of the jessamine is chiefly carried 
on at Grasse. 

“The manufacturers themselves do not grow all the jessamine they 
consume, but are supplied with small lots of flower from the various cottagers, 
and in this way the principal houses receive daily from Icwt. to 12cwt. of 
blossom. The cultivated jessamine differs a good deal from the one we have in 
England—the flowers are four times as large, and the plant grows like a small 
bush, and, not being a Creeper, requires no support. Its growth and cultivation 
resembles very much that of the English lavender.” 

We are told that the English climate suits the growth of the lavender 
better than any other in the world. ‘‘ The ancients,” says Burnett, “* employed 
the flowers and the leaves to aromatise their baths, and to give a sweet scent to 
water in which they washed, hence the geneiic name of the plant, lavandala.” 

One of the favourite recipes used in the still-room was : 


** Essence of lavender— 


Otto of English lavender... i sn 4 02. 

Rectified spirit... an rr i 5 pints. 

Rose water ee nes ise are I pint. 
Lavender water-— 

English oil of laven’er ... aaa vi 4 O72- 

Spirit das ve ite or 3 quarts. 

Rose water A ‘ I pint. 


Filter, and it is ready for use.” 

Elder-flower water was also largely made as a cooling wash for the face and 
eyes. 

“Take glb. of elder-flowers, free from stalks, and introduce it to the still 
with four gallons of water ; the first three gallons that come over is all that need 
be preserved for use ; 10z. of rectified spirit should be added to each gallon of 
water distilled, and when bottled it is ready for use.” 

Great was the variety of the scents in fashion, and a very favourite one was 
called ‘* Bouquet de 1a Reine d’Angleterre ” : 


Esprit de rose... een ve <0 a I pint. 

Extrait Ce violette on ae as = : er 
a tubereuse re ae ae Se gee 
+ fleur d’Orange er er Nae i es 

Otto of Bergamot ae a? ec sae = 02, 


The perfume that was considered most stimulating and refreshing for the nerves 
was called Rondeletia ; this scent was produced by mixing the odour of 
lavender and the odour of cloves. ‘It is such combinations that constitute in 
reality ‘a new perfume,’ which, though often advertised, is very rarely obtained. 
Jessamine and paitchouly produce a novel aroma, and many others in like 
manner.” 

Incense and perfumes have been in use from the very earliest times. In 
Exodus we read : ‘“‘ Take unto thee sweet spices, stacte, onycha, and galbanum ; 
these sweet spices with pure frankincense: of each there shall be a like 
weight: and thou shalt make it a perfume, a confection after the art of the 
apothecary (or perfumer), tempered (or salted) together, pure and holy.”— 
Ex, xxx, 

.. _The Greeks, it is well known, largely used perfumes and ointments of all 
kinds, and the immense supply of delicate pear-shaped bottles of every hue— 
Tanging from deep indigo to the most exquisite iridescent colours—that are dug 
up in such quantities in every villa and tomb, show us how fond the ladies 
were of scents, lotions, ointments, and salves. The Greek scents soon found 
their way to Rome, and so great was the demand for them at one time that the 
chief st:eet in Capua was occupied solely by perfumers, and it is said that at an 
earlier period ‘‘ Platuim Plancus, when proscribed by the triumvirs, was 
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betrayed by his perfumes. His place of concealment got wind, and discovered 
him to his pursuers.” Gibbon tells us ‘‘that the air of the amphitheatre 
was continually refreshed by the playing of fountains, and profusely impregnated 
by the grateful scent of aromatics.” 

In England scents were not very generally used until Elizabeth’s reign. In 
the ‘‘ Lives of the Queens of England ” we find that ‘‘ perfumes were never 
richer, more elaborate, more costly, or more delicate than in the reign of 
Elizabeth.” Perfumes and cosmetics of all kinds were then in full use. The 
dainties of the toilet table were kept in boxes strongly scented with some 
favourite odour, and were called ‘‘ sweet coffers,” and the bottles of perfume 
used to sprinkle the gown and chamber were called ‘‘ casting bottles.” 

Scented gloves seem especially to have been the fashion, and we are told tha’ 
Queen Elizabeth ‘ took such pleasure ” in some perfumed gloves brought by the 
Earl of Oxford from Italy, and presented to her, ‘‘that she was often pictured 
with them upon her handes, and for many yeeres after it was called ‘the Earl of 
Oxford’s perfume.’ ” 

Although pure water has ever been the best and surest means of preserving 
the skin in health, yet we find that ladies of all times, as at present, have 
required some means by which to assist Nature to ‘restore the skin to its 
youthful freshness, to correct the evils of town life, and to impart to the face 
the bloom of health.” The fashionable ladies of town used to make an 
‘emulsion of roses,” which we read ‘cleanses, softens, and brightens the skin, 
yet is as harmless as an April shower on the verdure of spring.” Milk of almonds, 
milk of cucumber, and extract of elder-flowers were all largely used, and high 
were the prices given to a favourite still-room maid who showed the greatest skill in 
preparing cosmetics to treat her mistress’s complexion, and could fill the china 
bowls with the sweetest and most aromatic pot-pourri, and provide the household 
and guests with charming varieties of delicate scents and perfumes. 

MILDRED C, DAVEY. 


A Royal Malay Sportsman. 


UROPEANS whom fate and a misguided ambition require 

EK to reside awhile in that picturesque, but otherwise un- 
desirable, coaling port, Singapore, find the boredom of 

official routine occasionally tempered to the broiling exile by 
excursions into the swampy and well-wooded interior, wherein 
tiger, bison, wild pig, and other excellent roads to an untimely 
but sporting end await the rifle, and such less hazardous game as 
porcupine, deer, snipe, quail, or jungle-fowl provide work for the 


ludsin kKearhs 


A FINE TIGER SHOT BY THE SULTAN OF /OHORE. 





shot gun. The bigger game just mentioned may be regarded as 
still abundant in the more suitable tracts of the peninsula, and 
for those who do not like their sport without its flavour of risk, 
the tiger or wild boar should offer sufficient attractions, and 
particularly the latter; whether in a pig-sticking melée or at a 
drive, Master Pig, clumsily, scratched with a lance or just 
wounded with a grazing ball, can be about as ugly a customer 
as even an Irishman tired of life could -wish to foregather with. 
There is not any pig-sticking in the more productive districts 
of the Malay Peninsula, simply because the country is thickly 
undergrown, and quite unridable; but.the boar can always be 















shot in some dry nullah, or on the hillside, as he returns from 
his night raid on the maize crops in the plain. 

Not in the entire peninsula is there a keener or pluckier 
sportsman than H.H. the Sultan of Johore, who scorns the safer 
comfort of howdah or machan, and always kills his pig or tiger 
afoot. Three tigers, one of them a monster, he has shot within 
six months, and whether (as, frankly, is doubtful from the photo- 
graph) his weapon be a double express rifle or a large smooth- 
bore, used with ball—a combination viewed in some quarters with 
great favour for dangerous game—the royal sportsman evidently 
contrives to give a good account of himself. Those who have 
seen a pig charging in the open will not hesitate to say, contrary 
though the statement be to the popular notion, that the second of 
these pictures shows his triumph over the more dangerous foe of 
the two, and the background indicates a line of country sufficiently 
unrideable to warrant the substitution of the bullet for the spear, 
which sporting etiquette has decreed, from India even unto 
Morocco, shall be the honourable weapon wherewith to do the 
pig to death. 

More than one shikari has seen a boar in India calmly 
quenching his thirst at a pool at sundown between two tigers ; 
and when we recollect the tiger’s fondness for fresh pork, 
we shall not be at any loss to realise the pig’s pluck. Allusion 
has already been made to the uncertainty of the weapon that the 
Sultan is handling in the photographs which we are enabled to 
reproduce, but I am inclined to think it may be a double +303, 
used with hollow-nosed bullet. The fact is, the boar is not one 
of the thickest-skinned animals of that region, the hide of the 
bison being far less penetrable than that of either boar or 
tiger. 

While, therefore, the Sultan would in all probability employ 
a solid ball against the horned game, it is equally likely that he 
would find a soft-nosed or hollow bullet of small calibre of 
sufficient strength against boar, a charge of buckshot being 
reserved in case of mistakes and final negotiations at close 
quarters. 

From all accounts, however, it would appear that there 
are not many such mistakes in the case of the subject of 
our pictures, as he is said rarely to require a second shot. It is 
an open question to what extent the influence of his British 
neighbours may be held accountable for his sporting proclivities, 
but the fact remains that the present ruler of Johore is an all- 
round sportsman, combining with his paramount devotion to the, 
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gun that he uses to such good purpose a keen interest in racing 
and polo, to both of which he is always ready to lend his warm 
support. PENANG Lawyer. 


—— 1 ieapeemecseni 






































EFORE the pro- 
duction of Mr. 
Grundy’s play, 


one heard people expres- 
sing the wish that he 
had called it by some 
other name; the title 
seemed to them so very 
frank, so very uncom- 
fortable, so very brutal. 
But Mr. Sydney Grundy 
has justified his title by 
a very frank, a very uncomfortable, and a very brutal play— 
which is also an unconvincing and an inartistic play. The 
chief thought in many minds at the first night at the 
Haymarket Theatre was one of regret that our virile, our 
healthy-minded author had joined the ranks of the degenerate 
dramatists. 

The Drama is becoming an exposition of freaks ; apparently 
there is a painful desire for the abnormal among the dramatists, 
blighting their moral vision and their artistic perception. Judged 
even on its own basis, seen through the eyes of those who like 
this sort of thing, ‘The Degenerates” is a poor play. It is 
what we might call an “inductive,” as distinct from a 
“deductive,” play; it is an argument from the particular to the 
general; its author collects together in one small compass a set 
of distinctly nasty people—to use no stronger term—and asks us 
to believe that this is a truthful—é.e., an artistic—picture of 
modern society. This is in itself degenerate art, this craving for 
the ugly, the impure, -the distressing. But, judged even as 
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degenerate art, from the 








standpoint of that coterie 
which raised the wholly 
inadmissible cry of ‘ Art 
for art’s sake,” ‘The 
Degenerates”’ is a weak 
play. From this point of 
view it is a weak play 
because, .granted that it 
is permissible to deal only 
with the ugly, it is not a brilliant piece of work. It is not 
particularly original, novel, well-balanced. Mr. Grundy gives 
the first, second, and fourth acts of a ‘“‘ comedy of manners,” a /a 
Scribe, and a third act of a play of mechanical construction, @ la 
Sardou. The two things do not mix artistically. It would be 
nothing to the degenerate critic that the play was a comedy of 
bad manners, but that it should be a bad comedy of bad manners 
even he could not forgive. And that third act of uninspired 
incident, culminating with yet another variant of the Sheridan 
“screen scene,” is extraordinarily trite and uninteresting for an 
author with the mastery of technique and the “sense of the 
stage ’’ such as. we know Mr. Grundy to be. 

But let us look at the play from the point of view of those 
who think that art should be truth, and that truth is not wholly, 
or even mostly, nasty. You see, this is a moderate platform. 
Many, and some of the best of us, think that art should be 
ennobling, beautiful, idealistic (Art, that is, without any prefix 
—there is, of course, “realistic” art). Let us regard ‘“ The 
Degenerates” from this point of view. A little while ago 
Mr. Grundy wrote that the drainatists were “‘ marching to their 
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doom” because they were following the advice of Mr. Williar 
Archer and were writing plays of the “problem” pattern, of 
nature as scientifically treated by the Ibsen school of surgical 
drama. But Mr. Grundy and the others who are writing the 
class of piece now in vogue are marching to their doom much 
morerapidly. The problem play might gradually have frightened 
playgoers from the theatre because of its dullness ; but to be 
disgusted is far worse than to be bored, and that is the danger 
ahead for the writers of the degenerate drama. And this is 
the lowest reason for a cessation of the craze. 

Mr. Grundy struggled against ‘“‘The Degenerates.” He 
saw what he was doing and grew frightened. So he tried to 
waft into the patchouli-laden rooms of ‘The Degenerates ”’ 
a stream of sweet air from the hill-tops; he tried to graft on 
to the rotten tree a fresh, healthy young sprig— but the air 
from the hills was lost and the sapling ‘died in the heavy 
atmosphere of Mrs. Trevelyan’s apartments. The play was 
too sombre and too unwholesome in its treatment to allow of 
human nature and sweetness and light. The young girl, daughtcr 
of a wicked mother, who comes into her life, and wins her from 
the Divorce Court, the card-table, the racing-stable, and is uncon- 
sciously the cause of her return to womanliness and decency, 
should have been the pivot of a fine, strong, real dramatic play— 
not particularly pleasant, perhaps, but truthful and artistic enough 
to excuse plain speaking. But, instead of seeing this play of 
character upon character, of the struggle going on, almost 
unrecognised, in the mother’s bosom, the ebb and flow of good 
and evil, the gradual victory of the woman over herself—Mr. 
Grundy’s heroine is nothing less than a fashionable outcast, 
frankly drawn—we should have had a play of human passion 
and emotion, worthy of Mr. Grundy, worthy of our theatre. 

But we have nothing of the sort. We lose sight of the 
daughter and are taken to the rooms of a bachelor whither has 
come a virtuous woman because her husband is enslaved by Mrs. 
Trevelyan. This virtuous woman has determined to throw 
herself into the arms of a horrible cad whom she does not love. 
But Mrs. Trevelyan, who has good impulses as well as bad, 
comes to her rescue and takes her place in time to deceive the 
angry husband who has come in search of her. Such story as 
there is is in the hands of as unpleasant a set of people as could 
be gathered together—a more unpleasant set of people than 
could be gathered together, according to our argument. There 
is a horrible little apostate Jew, who when he is not nauseating 
is ridiculous ; a company promoter—hedonist, sophist, cad of the 
worst water; an aristocrat who drinks himself drunk on every 
occasion, swears at his wife and uses no other language than that of 
the stable; a detestable example of the sycophantic ‘“ lady- 
journalist,” and the heroine herself, a declassé person who owns 
to every sin popular among the creatures of her class. All this 
is bad from the general point of view; it is bad also from the 
lower artistic point of view—for, except in the case of the central 
figure and one or two others, the people as drawn by Mr. Grundy 
are mere caricatures. And caricature is not permissible in 
comedy. ' 

There are three thoroughly decent people in the list. One 
is the Duke of Orme, who is to. make a duchess of Mrs. 
Trevelyan after the curtain has fallen for the last time—a part 
played by Mr. Charles Hawtrey in his accustomed easy and 
pleasant style ; oneis a young unhappy wife, prettily represented 
by Miss Dorothy Drake, and another is the daughter of Mrs. 
Trevelyan, a part charmingly, freshly, and sweetly rendered by 
Miss Lily Grundy. Mrs. Langtry, as Mrs. Trevelyan, Mr. 
Gottschalk, Mr. Harcourt Beatty and others, gave to the 
caaracters all the humanity there was in them. 


HE ball has begun to roll. Four first-nights have followed each other 
without a break, ‘‘ The Degenerates” at the Haymarket, ‘‘A Trip to 
Midget-Town” at the Olympic, ‘*The Silver King ” at the Lyceum, 

“The Last Chapter ” at the Strand. In a very little while all the ‘‘ temples of 
the drama ” will be ready for the devotees, and the world theatrical will have 
resumed its normal course. 

The ‘* Amer.can invasion” seems to be occupying the minds of those 
interested in theatricals. A charge has been brought by Mr. Clement Scott, 
how the London correspondent of the Mew York Herald, that our Actors’ 
Association, the official body representing the profession, has been holding 
“secret meetings ” of protest against the large number of American players who 
ate at present appearing among us. This statement has heen seized on, and the 
‘sociation is bein: asked whether this is a fact. If it is, there is a very bad 
quarter of an hour for somebody. But, though no official! answer ‘has yet been 
given, the idea is scouted as being merely another of those ‘‘ scare” rumours 
concocted for consumption in America. It seems a pity for an English journalist 
fo do these things. We should have thought it beneath the dignity of a 
journalist of the eminence of Mr. Scott to pander to the Irish-American hatred 
of Eng’and. 

A gentle reminder has been given to English actors and actresses who may 
feel a little sore at seeing so many American companies here, while possibly 
they are out of engagements. It has been truly said that if half the London 
theatres for the next five years were occupied by American companies, they 
Would not take so much money out of this country as English actors have taken 
from America in the past. The Americans have only just begun to ‘invade ” 
4s, and but very few of them make financial successes here, tnough their artistic 
Siecesses are manv ; whereas our people have been ‘‘ invading” America for 
Vey may years, the majority of them bringing away with them goodly piles of 
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golden dollars. We like to boast of our cosmopoiilanism—but we must not 
want it altogether one-sided. And our English players must remember another 
thing. So long as the Americans prove themselves in many respects better 
arti-ts than our native actors, so long will they be welcomed here with open 
arms. 

In addition to all this, Mr. Charles Frohman is employing in the United 
States almost as many English actors as Americans, while, in his enterpr.ses 
here, our own players are in a large majority. This disposes of any antagonism 
against him on that score ; but it does not dispose of the objections urged by 
prominent people that it is a bad thing for one man to control too many theatres, 
and there is a danger of Mr. Frohman doing this in London as he certainly does 
it in New York. We do not want any kind of an Anglo-American Theatrical 
Trust. Competition is absolutely necessary to art as to everything else, 

‘* Smart ” society, or that fringe of it which brings the ‘‘ smart set” inte 
reproach—the gamesters, the loungers, and the ne’er-do-wells—will receive a 
shock when they watch the gambling scene in the new Drury Lane drama. It 
will be the most realistic representation of ‘* swell” gaming ever put upon the 
stage. Ina splendid room, in a beautiful old country house in Surrey, lords 
and ladies, honourables and the like, will be found fevered with the excitement 
of the games of chance popular in fashionable society. Hostess and guests will 
be flushed with play, blacklegs will be jubilant, ruin will stare out of countenance 
those who bear honourable names. Gaunt Misery will be found masquerading 
in luxury, with a smile on the lips and an ache in the heart. No doubt the 
scene will go home very forcibly to a large number of ladies and gentlemen in 
the stalls of Drury Lane. 

The efforts to turn the handsome Princess of Wales’s Theatre, Kennington, 
into a ‘* West End” playhouse will be watched with interest. Mr. Murray 
Carson, the enterprising author and actor, who, with Mr. Robert Arthur, the 
owner of the theatre, is responsible for the development, has now announced 
his programme more fully. It consists of a revival of ‘Richard III.,” the 
presentation of a new play by a new author, a revival of ‘‘ Henry V.,” and the 
production of a new play by Mr. Louis N. Parker. Mr. Carson promises that 
these shall be tastefully mounted and played by the best artists obtaina:le; so 
that, if he does not command success, he will do his best to deserve i:. 
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“HE neap tides of books are at their very lowest for the year. There 
novels, and there novels only, have been received by a prominent 
literary contemporary in the course of a week, and that is not a large 

number. What is more, the neap tides seem likely to continue for some time, 
and for a conventional reason, At the moment of writing it appears to be 
quite possible that there may be war in the Transvaal. By the time that the 
words written are published war may have been begun, or peace may be 
assured, or the situation may still seem doubtful. It may be said, ‘* What has 
all this to do with literature?” With literature it has no sort of connection, 
but with the output of literature in print it is closely connected. It is an 
established belief among publishers that the existence of war news of a really 
exciting character is death to the chances of any new book. Personally, I 
believe the publishers are quite wrong in this be.ief, and that circumstances 
have quite changed since it came into existence. But publishers either know 
their own business or think they know it, and the result, if there be war, will 
be precisely the same so far as the output of books is concerned. 

The axiom is that a war is good for newspaper proprietors and bad for 
publishers ; but for the life of me I cannot conceive what the basis or founda- 
tion of this axiom can be. The well-established newspaper, be it 7zmes, 
Standard, Daily News, Daily Telegraph, or what you will, makes next to 
nothing out of a swollen circulation, except a name, and that it possesses already. 
You may find grandiloquent protestations of high-mindedness in the leading 
articles, and it is undoubtedly true that the British Press, take it for all in all, 
is far less corruptible than any Press in any other country. But the “ reading 
matter,” as we call it in the trade, is, from the commercial point of view, nothing 
but a balloon—a perfectly honest balloon, it is true—which carries its cargo of 
advertisements. 

Now the balloon must have gas to fill it, else it will not lift the car of 
advertisemen:s, and the weight of the contents of this varies with trade. War 
does not, as a rule, tend to the prosperity of any trade save those of agriculture 
and the manufacture of ordnance. Suill, the balloon must have the gas, else it 
will not rise, and the gas varies in price very much. It is never more expen- 
sive than it is in times of war, and I fancy that the public has very little idea of 
the expense of the gas which is used in time of war, or of the comparative cheap- 
ness of the harmless gas of peace. Take the case of a great newspaper dealing 
with a war with the Boers. It must have one man or two fully equipped 
and very highly paid with the British forces; it must, if possible, have a 
man—who would require to be paid at a colossal rate—with the Boers. 
The telegrams of each would cost many shillings per word, and the paper 
would continue to sell for a penny, or threepence, as the case might be, to 
the public, and of that penny or threepence the newsagents would receive 
half. In fact, it is well known that many a newspaper before now has made 
a great name by dint of possessing a first-rate war correspondent, but has 
only just escaped ruin from exaggeration of circulation. No, if I were a 
publisher—which I shall never be, for it is a risky trade, which spells 
‘‘ anxiety ” always, and ‘‘ ruin” more often than ‘* fortune ”—I would in these 
changed times take no sort of notice of wars or rumours of wars. In fact, 
I believe the Dreyfus case, with its mass of keenly exciting matter, is far worse 
for books than any war could be. It provides so much reading, particularly if 
you read the verbatim account in the /%garo, which is the only real way of 
getting to the bottom of the case. I give this gratuitous advertisement to the 
Figaro because it will certainly do it no good financially. 

The fortunes of Mr. Monypeny are a legitimate topic for this column. This 
brilliant young Irishman, who matriculated on the Spectator, and g:aduated on 
the Zimes, is at this moment in a tight place. albeit not in quite so tight a place 
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as Oom Paul desires. He is ‘‘ wanted” by the Boer police, and I trust that 
the situation may remain unchansed. For Mr. Monypeny has been a thorn in 
th-ir flesh. Some months ago the Outlander leaders were in dire want of a 
competent, fearless, and independent journalist to take charge of the Johannesburg 
Star during times which must, it was known, be critical, Mr. Monypeny was 
not the first man to whom a seat upon this cushion of thorns was offered ; but he 
was the first who accepted it. He also became, as is fairly well known, the 
7imes correspondent on the spot. He was independent and truthful ; he was 
the victim of a savage assault ; he continued to be independent and truthful ; a 
wa'rant for his arrest was issued. Let us earnestly hope that he may not have 
been caught before these lines are printed, for independence and truthfulness in 
others are not virtues which commend themselves to the Boers, He came 
away from the Sfectafor in the days of Mr. Hutton, who was a keen judge of 
character, with a great reputation for statesmanship. 

If at this slack season of the year books are down in the world, magazines 
are very much up. S/ackwood, in particular, contains some articles well worthy 
of the ancient prestige of Maga. For example, Mr. Horace Hutchinson, by the 
help of the unpublished diary of his grandfather, Colonel Hutchinson, goes a long 
way to di-pose of the pleasant legend that Nelson turned a blind eye to the 
siznal to retire at Copenhagen. A very interes'ing article, too, is that of Mr. 
Frederick Greenwood as ‘‘ Looker On.” He discourses of the extravagance of 
women in the matter of dress, and ascribes it largely to the pernicious influence 


TROTTING 
WING to 
reasons 

which it 

is unnecessary to 
enter into here, 
the great 
American — sport 
of trotting has 
never yet 
assumed. the 
position in this 
country to which 
its merits entitle 
it; but at the 
same time there 
are many 
Englishmen who 
cheerfully recog- 
nise its attrac- 
tions and lay out 
considerable 
sums of money 
on the further- 
ance of the sport. 
In addition to our 
fellow-countrymen who follow trotting, there are Messrs. Walter 
and Louis W. Winans, two American gentlemen who occupy 
a high position in the sporting world on this side of the Atlantic ; 
and some considerable interest was displayed last week when 
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of the lady journalist, and to the publicity which she gives to pretty and 
costly frocks. That, of course, is an old story, and I doubt myself whether 
women are so extravagant in proportion to their means as they were in the old 
days. Certainly they are not more extravagant than men were in Elizabethan 
days; and the results are much better worth having. Other noteworthy articles 
are that by Sir George Newnes, in the S¢vand, on the Antarctic Expedition 
which Borchgrevinck is conducting for him, and one by ‘*‘ Mark Twain” in 
Harper’s on the extraordinary position of the Jew in the world. Having 
enumerated Egyptians, Persians, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, and having 
mentioned the moderns, he continues: ‘* The Jew saw them all, beat them all, 
and is now what he always was, exhibiting no decadence, no infirmities of age, 
no weakening of his parts, no slowing of his energies, no dulling of his alert and 
aggressive mind. All things are mortal but the Jew ; all other forces pass, but 
he remains.” 


Books to order from the library :— 


‘‘Caramella.” G. P. Hawtrey. (Arrowsmith.) 

‘‘ The Path of a Star.” Mrs. Everard Cotes. (Methuen.) 

‘‘ Letters Received by the East India Company.” Vol. III. W. Foster, 
(Sampson Low.) 


“Toledo.” Hannah Lynch. (Dent.) LOOKER-ON. 


PARK. 


Fides Stanton 
and Barney F., 
a pair of 
American - bred 
trotters, suc- 
ceeded in lower- 
ing the English 
mile record for a 
pair on the 
Wembley Park 
track, the success 
of the  under- 
taking being 
generally re- 
garded as a 
foregone conclu- 
sion, as not only 
was the English 
time a  quantilé 
négligeable and far 
behind the 
American record, 
but both animals 


ROUND THE FAR STRETCH. Copyright have accom- 


plished very good 
performances, the record of Fides Stanton being 2min. 15sec., 
and that of Barney F. 2min. 24sec. Of course the time for 
a pair was not expected to be anything like these; but the 
Americans had travelled a mi'e in 2min. 42 3-5sec. early in the 
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W. A. Rouch. 


month on a grass track at Charing, in Kent, and it was regarded 
as certain that they would defeat this time last Thursday on the 


Wembley track. 

This proved 
to be the case, 
for after a pre- 
liminary spin 
Fides Stanton 
and Barney F., 
who were driven 
left-hand inside 
and with a flying 
start, soon were 
hard at it under 
the skilful 
guidance’ of 
F. Armstrong, 
Mr. Winans’s 
professional 
driver. Unfor- 
tunately, how- 
ever, all the 
dexterity of this 
most capable 
coachman was 
unable to prevent 
one or two 
breaks, | which 


naturally W. A. Rouch. 


detracted from 


the speed of the animals. Still, the mile was covered in 2min. 
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TOPSY’S BABY WINNING. 





A FLYING START. 


42sec. Mr. Walter Winans not being satisfied with this, another artist. 


attempt was made; but the pair 
again broke, and sometimes 
very badly, their time for 
the full distance being 2min. 
46 1-5sec., though they covered 
the first half-mile in min. 
23 2-5sec., which is an English 
record for this distance by a 
pair. 

No doubt this time will 
be beaten in this country 
before long, and probably Mr. 
Winans’s pair will be found 
capable of knocking several 
seconds off the record they 
have just made, as it was 
thoug..t they could be made 
fitter than they were last 
Thursday. 

A trotting handicap was 
also decided, the winner of 
which was Mr. A. Sowler’s 
Ravenswing, which is the 
subject of an illustration, taken 
as the sulky was being tooled 
along the far stretch at full 
speed. Mr. A. Bennett’s 
Topsy’s Baby is also depicted 
In the act of winning the 
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second heat easily from Mr. 
Horsman’s Horsham, who 
was conceding 35yds. In all, 
a very interesting afternoon 
was enjoyed by those present, 
and there can be no doubt that 
trotting would soon come to 
be regarded as a recognised 
sport in this country, and 
thereby achieve the popularity 
that it deserves, if only some 
generous- minded _ individuals 
would seriously devote them- 
selves to the task of elevating it 
in England to the status it 
occupies in America. This 
should not be a difficult feat 
to accomplish, but time, money, 
and patience would have to 
be expended on the attempt. 
Yet with so many excellent 
sportsmen now _ supporting 
trotting horses, it is certain 
that the progress of the sport 
is absolutely assured. 


The Burning Bush. 





HUS COTINUS (the Venetian sumach) is so indescrib- 
ably beautiful when in bloom, that there is always a 


desire to describe 
it by some other 
name that may 
seem to picture 
its strange ap- 
pearance. Hence 
most people know 
it as the wig tree, 
smoke tree, burn- 
ing bush, etc. 
Anything does 
for the moment 
of enthusiasm 
when it is first 
seen. Nothing in 
words, however, 
can give any idea 
of the wonders of 
a fine specimen 
of the Venetian 
sumach in_ its 
season of inflores- 
cence. The tree 
could not  pos- 
sibly be painted 
with the  lezst 
Copyright chance of  svc- 

cess, either in 


oils or water colour; to attempt it would be despair to the 
Fortunately, for such as desire to preserve an illustrated 
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note of it, photography proves 
a greater success. The accom- 
panying. portrait was taken 
a week or two ago, and the 
subject of it probably still is— 
one can hardly say flowering, it 
is rather smoking, in all its 
glory. The portrait undoubtedly 
possesses one advantage over the 
original, for none need ever 
guess from it the hapless plight 
of our incomparable sumach in 
winter, when the splendour of 
its bloom is over and gone. 
Then only crooked, jagged twigs 
and branches remain, while heaps 
of grey fluff and flue cling to 
bared and withered stalks, or 
are dismally drifted by the wind 
all over the lawn. 

Our sumach tree must be 
much over fifty years old. Its 
height is about 12ft., the principal 
stem in girth 7ft., with a spread 
of branches down on the grass in 
circumference 73f{t. 

There have been wet and 
wintry days when one has almost 
wished that something might 
happen to it; one has lost heart 
by its forlorn aspect. But this has 
been only because it was planted 
too near the house, so that Als and Saunders. 
winter and summer it has to be 
always in evidence from the south winduws. Our discontent lasts 
only during the darkest months. Long before the gold and 
crimson sunset cloud of August lies cradled upon its thick green 
masses of small-leaved foliage, our griefs against the sumach are 
all forgotten, and we rejoice with pride in the possession of so 
unique a tree. 

I believe there is another species, Rhus Cotinus atro-purpurea, 
which flowers in purple. I have not seen it, but I think it could 
hardly compare with Rhus Cotinus, the only ee — 

, 








SHOULD be the last person to disagree with the writer in an important 

| weekly contemporary when, in referring to Cyllene’s recent collapse, he 

says, ‘‘and thus we are once again in a position to lament the fact that 

the average modern thorough-bred has a very short span of racing life.” Thanks 

to artificial rearing, premature racing, and an undue proportion of big stakes for 

two and three year olds, compared to the number of those for older animals, our 

English horses do not last long on the turf. At the same time, eleven races in 

three years woud hardly have been too much for such a sound, wiry, light-topped 

horse as Cyllene if he had not, unfortunately, been asked to make two efforts 
in one week on the murderous Ascot course last June. 

There is litthe doubt that, easily as he won the Triennial Stakes on the 
Tuesday, he was feeling the effects of that two-mile gallop on ‘* going” such 
as it was at Ascot when he went to the post for the Gold Cup of half a mile 
further two days afterwards, That no horse, however sound, can win long- 
distance races at Ascot with impunity we have seen over and over again, and 
Cyllene is only another victim of the scandalous neglect of the Ascot authorities 
to put their course in order. Perhaps the Jockey Club will now see the 
necessity of taking some steps to put an end to this disgraceful state of things ; 
but it is hardly likely, and it is more probable that the ‘* Royal” meeting will 
go on breaking down our best horses, and exciting the contempt and derision of 
foreigners, until owners of horses combine and refuse to run anything there 
until the course has been made fit to run on. 

I believe that when the last Government was in office this was in contem- 
plation, and that one of the best-known racing authorities of the day had 
actually been asked to direct the improvements, The ground was to be dug 
out wherever necessary, and replaced with more suitable soil, as has been done 
at Hurst Park ; the course was to be properly levelled and returfed, whilst water- 
pipes were to be laid all round for watering it when necessary. Unforiunately 
for the future of Ascot, that Government was turned out and replaced by the 
present one, with a new Master of the Buckhounds, who seems to think that 
the methods of managing race-meetings which were in existence when Noah 
came out of the Ark are suitable for the present day. Thus did it come to 
pass that the interests of the Ascot Race-course, the welfare of our thorough- 
breds, and the good of the sport were affected by the neglect of a Liberal 
war-minister to keep enough cartridges in store. It is a curious world. 

But it is not only in the state of its course that Ascot is defective. Being 
the premier race-meeting of the world, everything connected with it should 
naturally be as perfect as skill and money can make it, more especially as. there 
is no lack of funds, and if there were the deficiency could be easily remedied. 
To begin with, the management is simply puerile and contemptible from first 
to last, and far behind that of any of the modern club meetings run by 
companies. That happy hunting ground of successful tradesmen and rich 
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parvenus, miscalled the Royal Enclosure, and which brings in a totally 
inadequate sum to the Exchequer, might well be replaced by a club with a big 
annual subscription, which would mean a handsome addition to the receipts. 
That the stands are at an altozether wrong angle to the course goes without 
saying, and it naturally follows that either one or the other should be altered. 
The better plan, of course, would be to pull down the whole of the present 
cumbrous, badly-planned, inconvenient, and uncomfortable buildings, and to 
erect in their place suitable up-to date stands, arranged on the latest principle, 
and set at such an angle to the course as will enable their occupants to see 
something of the racing which they have paid to look at. 

And with regard to this point, that of seeing what is taking place on the 
course itself, it is simply monstrous that the executive should allow a row ot 
booths and tents to be erected exactly opposite the enclosures on the other side 
of the straight course. These effectualiy prevent persons seeing anything of the 
racing on the far side of the heath, unless they have paid for a stall or box, 
which is simply robbing anyone who has paid a sovereign to go on to the lawn 
to see the racing. How our Australian visitors laugh at Ascot, its race-course, 
ils stands, its prehistoric management, and everything to do with it, except, of 
course, the sport which one sees there, the excellence of which only renders all 
these shortcomings the more glaringly conspicuous. The things wanted at Ascot 
are a proper race-course, new stands, up-to-date management, and a club. 
Until these are supplied the place will remain what it is now, the laughing 
stock of the racing world, and, what is worse, will go on breaking down good 
horses. 

It is pleasant to turn from such a subject as that of benighted Ascot 
to the excellent arrangements and the enlightened management at Derby. 
Capital sport did we see there too last week, in spite of hard ground and 
its being the week before Doncaster. The chief features of the three days’ 
racing were undoubtedly the successes of foreign-bred horses, and the victory 
of Forfarshire in the Champion Breeders’ Biennial Foal Stakes for two year 
olds. It is true that Huggins’s two favourites, Jouvence and Chinook, both 
got beaten on the opening afternoon, but, as against that, the American-bred 
Erl King won the Shipley Hall Selling Plate, and the French colt Senateur the 
Portland Plate. On Wednesday, Lord William Beres‘ord scored with Sibola 
and Lutetia, both imported from the States, whilst Candelaria, who took the 
Hartington Handicap Pilate, was bred in South America. On Thursday, again, 
Perdicus scored another victory for Huggins’s stable, whilst the Queen’s Plate 
went to the American Rensselaer. 

There was a big field of fourteen for the Champion Breeders’ Biennial 
Foal Stakes on Tuesday, but one hardly expected to see 5 to 1 laid against 
Forfarshire, although he was carrying gst. 2lo., and giving 3lb. to O’Donovan 
Rossa and Jouvence. The last-named, who beat Elopement and Dum Dum at 
Lingfield, was made favourite, but was never in the race, nor was O’Donovar. 
Rossa, who has at different times beaten such useful youngsters as Goblet, 
Democrat, and Epsom Lad, able to make the slightest impression on Mr. 
Dewar’s colt, who made short work of his field, and won by three-parts of a 
length from Merry Gal, to whom he was conceding 171b, This filly, who is 
trained at Foxhill, was bred at the Blankney S:ud, and cost Mr. W. H. Walker 
1,200 guineas as a yearling. She is a beautifully-bred filly, by Galopin out of 
Marie Seaton, by Isonomy, her dam Mary Stuart, by Scottish Chief, and as 
this was her first appearance in public, and she is an improv ng sort, she will nc 
doubt win plenty of races some day. At the present moment it looks as is 
Forfarshire must be very nearly the best of his year. It isa curious thing that 
no one would bid more than his very moderate reserve of 800 guineas for him 
when he was put up with the rest of Mr. R. A. Brice’s yearlings at Doncaster 
last year, and Sir J. B. Maple, who subsequently had him on offer, must be 
sorry now that he let him slip. 

What a fluke was Sibola’s defeat in this year’s Oaks was once more 
proved by the hollow beating she gave to her Epsom conqueror, Musa, in the 
Champion Breeders’ Biennial Foal Stakes for three year olds. She was giving 
5lb. to Flambard, who had won the Duchess of York’s Stakes at Hurst Park, 
and who looked dangerous to the distance ; but Sibola always had the measure 
of him, and won by three-parts of a length. Sweet Marjorie, who beat I‘lam- 
bard at Liverpool when receiving 21]b., just failed to give 18lb. to Middleton 
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in the Chitsworth Plate, but I think she ought to have won, and she will 
probably make a useiul four year old. Lord William Beresford’s successes did 
not end with Sibola’s victory, as he took the last event on the card, the 
Harrington Stakes, with Lutetia, by Pontiac—Luella B, and so ended a 
thoroughly good day’s sport. On the last day of the meeting the light blue 
and black cap were again to the fore with Perdicus, also a son of Pontiac, in 
the Rangemore Stakes, who beat his fellow-countrywoman, Salina, by a length ; 
and then the South American Rensselaer, by Hayden Edwards—The Belle, 
brought the meeting to a close by winning the Queen’s Plate of two miles. This 
five year. old will be remembered as having finished three lengths in front of Silver 
Fox at 5lb. in the Wolverhampton Handicap of a mile and a-quarter-in May last. 

The pedigrees of the two principal winners at Derby are both worth 
studying. Sibola, who was bred in America, is by The Sailor Prince out or 
Saluda, through the last of whom she strains back to the founder of the 
American Stud Book, Leamington, by Faugh-a-Ballagh, own brother to Bird- 
catcher, by Sir Hercules. It is extraordinary, therefore, what an influence Sir 
Hercules has had both on the English and the American Stud Books. Sibola 
also inherits the same blood on her sire’s side, through Stockweil and Lifeboat, 
so that she may be siid to be inbred to this very stout family. The Sailor 
Prince is by Albert Victor, son of Ma syas, out of Hermita, by Hermit, and is 
therefore inbred to Touchstone through Orlando and Newminster, with two good 
crosses of Sir Hercules through Stockwell and Lifeboat, whilst as Saluda also 
strains back to the last-named, Sibola may be said to represent the good old 
Touchstone and Birdcatcher cross, with the addition of a strain of Gladiator 
through Saluda’s sire, Mortemer. 

A remarkably symmetrical pedigree is that of Forfarshi.e, who, both on his 
inside and outside quarterings, represents almost exactly the same crosses 
reversed, a system of breeding race-horses advocated by many well-known 
authorities. His sire, Royal Hampton, is by Hampton out of Princess, and his 
dam, St. Elizabeth, by St. Simon out of Esa. Take the top and bottom 
quarterings first, Hampton and Esa. The former is by Lord Clifden 
(Touchstone) out of Lady Langden, by Kettledrum, son of Rataplan, own 
brother to Stockwell (Birdcatcher). Esa is by Uncas, son of Stockwell (Bird- 
catcher), out of Fleada, by Hermit (Touchstone). These two then represent 
identically the same cross, Touchstone and Birdcatcher, only reversed. Now 
look at Forfarshire’s inside quarterings. Princess is by King Tom out of a 
North Lincoln'mare, whilst St. Simon is by Galopin, also out of a King Tom 
mate. Therefore through these two lines he is inbred to King Tom, and the 
only differences in the top and bottom halves of his pedigree are the North 
Lincoln and Galopin strains. He is a very stoutly-bred horse, and if only his 
paternal grandam had been a Blacklock mare his pedigree would have been an 
ideal one. 

A feature of this year’s Cesarewitch and Cambridgeshire, the weights for 
which appeared last week, is the number of Australian and American bred horses 
engaged in each. That Cyllene would be the top weight in both handicaps was 
of course a foregone conclusion, and a lot of beating he would have taken too, 
for all his 1ost., had he not gone wrong. In the long-distance race Lord 
Edward II. has the highest weight among the three year olds, namely, 8st. 61b. 
Easthorpe is nicely treated in the same race with 7st. 2lb., and the Yankee 
Jiffy II. may be dangerous with 7st. 8lb. “ 

There is one mare which has got into the long race with 7st. 8lb., and the 
short one with 2lb. more, and might win them both. This is the Irish mare 
Irish Ivy, by Marmiston, son of Galopin, out of Wild Ivy, by Springfield. She 
was bought by her owner, Captain Peel, as a yearling, for 36 guineas only, and 
has since then won the Londonderry Plate at Leopardstown, as a two year old, 
and, as a three, the Grand Prize at the same meeting, the Irish Oaks, and Her 
Majesty’s Plate (twice), at the Curragh. Captain Peel, who was in the 
85th Light Infantry, and is a son of the breeder of Orlando, was always a good 
and keen sportsman, and well deserves his luck in owning such a good filly as 
Irish Ivy. Ile served in the Crimea, and was a good man over a country, 
having won the Irish Grand Military two years in succession with his own horse, 
Shinvone. Irish Ivy is a charming mare, and may be a very good one, although 
she has never beaten anything of much account as yet. OurTpost. 


COUNTRY REMEDIES. 


“\,NE would think that those who spend all ther days in the country, 
breathing its pure air, and far removed from the deleterious influences 
of overcrowding in towns, would not be constant y anxious about their 

bodily health. But such apparently is not the case in Sussex. In an interesting 
work which has lately appeared, descriptive of country life in that county, the 
writer declares, ** All our cottage-folk drink deep of medicine the year round ; 
they rarely find themselves in a state of health to which some sort of physic is 
hot applicable. It is a normal state to be ‘ taking’ something ; puffed patents, 
seas of ‘mixtures,’ pills, ‘iles,’ liniments, powders, ever pour from the little 
shop which combines pharmacy and ‘ fancy goods.’ ” 

Oe remedy mentioned by the author of ‘Idlehurst: A Journal Kept in 
the Country,” is most peculiar. When indigestion has been caused by a surfeit 
of pork and greens, or women suffer from an hysterical affection in which there 
isa feeling as of a lump rising in the throat, then sparrow-shot is prescribed— 
“five or six to a dose, say twice a day.” The object of this treatment is to 
weigh down the internal organs that are supposed to ascend the windpipe. 

Rustics think much of animals as curative agents. The breath and smell 
of a cow are judged in Fifeshire and some parts of England to be good for 
consumption. Why, it is difficult to imagine. Modern hygienists tell us that 
cows are animals which are frequently subject to tuberculosis, and, moreover, 
that the milk we consume from cows so affected is a potent cause of consumption 
among us. To inhale, then, the breath of a cow for this fatal malady does not 
appear to offer a hopeful prospect of cure. 

Again, in Devonshire and in Dorsetshire the smell of sheep gets the credit 
of being very beneficial to health. Mr. Page, in ‘‘ The Rivers of Devon,” 
telates how he remarked to an old country labourer that his work was healthier 
than that of those shut up in shop or office, and how the o!d man replied, ‘ Yes, 
Sit, it be the cattle.” ‘* And then,” writes Mr. Page, ‘seeing that I looked 
puzzled, he added, ‘ The shape, sir—the shape. The smell of a flock of shape 
be terrible strength’nin’ ! Cows,’ he went on, ‘ be good ; but shape be stronger.’ 
Ithought of the disagreeable odour—a mixture of dust and oil—emanating froma 
flock of sheep, and devoutly hoped that no such remedy for debility would ever 
be prescribed for me. Yet the belief in it is very general, and a farmer in the 
heighbouring county of Dorset once told me that a delicate man, coming to the 
Country for change, regularly spent the early morning hours to leeward of his 
sheepfold. The smell of cattle when slaughtered is also regarded by country 
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people as being healt!w, and even nourishing. Cobbett, in his ‘* Rural Rides,” 
says that ‘‘the sme? has a great deal to do with health,” and then makes the 
following extraordinary statement: ‘‘ There can be no doubt that butchers and 
their wives fatten upon the smell of meat. And this accounts for the precept of 
my grandmother, who used to tell me to bite my bread and to smell my 
cheese.” 

If we live in close contact with animals, and inhale their emanations, we 
are far more likely to catch their diseases than improve our health. 

For the most part the denizens of the country seldom hesitate to try any 
so't of remedy suggested to them, provided it has a good reputation to cure. 
They trouble themselves very little about its principle of action, Nevertheless, 
there are some who affect a supreme contempt for what they call ‘ doctors’ 
stuff.” They prefer the remedies familiar to them from childhood, which their 
fathers and forefathers so much vaunted. These are herbs gathered by their own 
hands, and prepared, it may be, as a tea, or a decoction, or a wine. 

A Cornish woman tells me that in her native place it was always customary 
before sending for a doctor to administer to the sick peppermint, sage, and 
other herb teas. Peppermint tea was so much esteemed as a preventative 0. 
illness that it was often given to children at night as a regular practice. The 
praise bestowed on such simple remedies by rustics is most extravagant. But 
we must remember that their encomiums ar enothing more than echoes of the 
opinions expressed by the learned centuries ago. ‘* Why,” it was asked, in 
former times, ‘‘ should man die, when sage grows in the garden? Against the 
power of death is there not a remedy in the garden? Sage, the saviour, the 
conciliator of Nature.” 

The elder tree, | ke sage, has had its medicinal properties absurdly eulogised. 
John Evelyn went so far as to declare that if the virtues of this tree were 
thoroughly known no countryman sick or wounded could fail to find a remedy 
in every hedgerow. Boerhaave, it is said, would sometimes take off his hat as 
he passed the tree, for every part of its wood, leaf, flower, and fruit was opined 
to be efficacious in healing. Now, however, the elder has lost much of its 
ancient reputation to cure, but in Essex the flower and berries are -still highly 
prized. EDWARD KNIGHT. 
















THE HARVEST AND THE HUNTERS MOONS. 
[To THE Eprror or ** CountTRY LIFE.’ } 
S1r,—I shall esteem it a favour if you will kindly let me know how the 
Harvest Moon differs from the ordinary moon, and if the present moon 
(August 26th) which was at its full about a week since was the Harvest Moon. 
I shall be also glad to know if the Hunter's Moon follows this one. —A. BOWDEN. 


[The Harvest and the Hunter’s Moons are the full moons in September and 
October respectively. They are so called, no doubt, from the fact that these 
full moons rise just as the sun’s light is waning, the sun being in Virgo and Libra, 
and the moon in Pisces and Aries, and so prolong the light for the service of the 
harvester in the one case and of the hunter inthe other. We may presume that 
this was the origin of the name in each case, though we have no special sanction 
for saying so. The derivation appears pretty obvious. This year, of course, 
with the abnormaily early harvest, the corn will be in before the Harvest Moon 
appears. At no other time of the year does it happen that the light is prolonged 
by the rising of so full a moon clo-e following the setting of the sun —ED.] 





A QUADRUPED 
DUCK. 
(To THE EpIror. ] 
S1r,—I am enclosing 
a photograph which 
I took myself of a 
duck with four legs. 
I hatched out this 
bird under a hen on 
my farm. It was 
apparently perfectly 
healthy, for it lived 
for three weeks, and 
met its death — by 
being trodden on by 
the hen. The curious 
thing was that when 
the duckling walked 
it moved all four 
legs, something like 
a quadruped. I had 
it stuffed, and the 
photograph, as can 
be seen, was thev 
taken.—ANDREW 
Ross. Hudson kKeacys 





HOW TO JUDGE OLD PRINTS. 
{To THE Eprror or ‘Country LIFE.”] 
S1r,—Will the author of the very’ interesting articles on ‘‘Old Prints” kindly 
define the difference between a print and an engraving, if the terms are not 
synonymous ?—H. 

[The word print practically covers every kind of image or impression made 
upon paper from a metal plate, wood, block, lithographic stone, or process 
block taken by means of the printing press. The word engraving is more 
generally understood to signify the printed impression taken direct from a steel 
or copper plate that has been engraved. The two words are therefore not quite 
synonymous, for the former has the wide application. —Eb.] 























CORNCRAKES. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CounTRY LIFE.”] 

S1r,—Surelv there are fewer corncrakes than there used to be. I should like 
to know whether the experience of others, in different parts of the country, bears 
me out in this—that the corncrakes have very much decreased. I am fairly 
acquainted with two parts of England, and in both of these at a certain season of 
the year—while the mowing grass was high—we used to hear the corncrakes 
craking perpetually, so that we would be kept awake at night by them, for they 
seemed to crake night and day indifferently. But now that cheerful, if rather 
annoying, sound is no longer heard—in those two corners of the earth at all 
events, Can your readers say whether it is the same generally, and if so, can 
anyone suggest a probable cause ?—DEVONIAN. 


{Dixon tells us that the corncrakes are more numerous in a wet season than 
in a dry one, and as our seasons have been, on the whole, dry for a good many years 
past, that in itself might account for the less numbers of the bird. It is also to 
be remembered that our knowledge of the bird is generally dependent on hearing 
its call. We practically never see it. Now it is admitted that it calls far less 
frequently in du!l, cold weather than in warm. The character of our recent 
sprinzs has been markedly cold and dull, as well as dry, and if warm weather 
has come, it has commonly come late, when the birds have in great measure left 
off their singing. For every reason, therefore, it is only natural that the corn- 
crakes should be less in evidence than in the years before the droughty time 
which set in, a date to be remembered by its coincidence with the Queen’s first 
jubilee, in 1887.—Ep.] 

STRUCK BY LIGHTNING. 
{To THe EpiTorR oF ** CouNTRY LIFE.” ] 
Sir,—A curious sight is now to be seen in Beechwood Park, Herts, the 
picturesque country seat of Sir Edgar Sebright. The tropical heat which had 
prevaiied for some time past in the district was followed one Sunday night by 
a thunder-storm of exceptional violence, accompanied by almost incessant 





flashes of lightning, which seemed to whirl round the estate and threaten havoc 
amongst its many imposing trees. During the progress of the storm, an 
exceptionally vivid flash struck one of the largest wych elms in the park. An 
enormous wedge-shaped cleft was riven in the trunk, and chips and splinters, 
some of a remarkable shape, were scattered in almost every direction for a 
great distance around. The huge head of the tree, some tons in weight, also 
fell, and one particularly large arm, getting caught in the cleft in the trunk, 
is now thus supported. The tree, which has been photographed by Mr. F. 
Thurston, F.R.P.S., Luton, at the special request of Sir Edgar Sebright, is 
interesting from many points of view, if only to illustrate the dire effects of 
a single flash of lightning. —S. G. 
THE SPIRIT OF ST. FRANCIS. 
[To THE Epiror oF ‘*Counrry LIFE.”} 

S1r,—There is a sweet old legend which tells how that gentlest of saints, 
Francis of Assisi, preached to ‘‘ my sisters the birds” with marvellous effect, his 
feathered congregation remaining motionless till the end of his discourse, and 
then, having received the benediction, dispersing north, south, east, and west in 
the form of a cross, obedient to the saint’s desire. The grain of truth under- 
lying this, like many a similar legend, is probably contained in the well-known 
fact that some human beings who love animals can acquire marvellous influence 
over them, St. Francis had a heart overflowing with tender pity and love for 
all, a love that made possible such acts of self-denial and charity as easily gave 
rise to the mass of picturesque if childish legends associated with his name. 
The age of miracles is past, but not that of the kindness and consideration whose 
effects even now are sometimes marvellous. To a bird-lover, sitting alone by 
his open window, there flew one day this year in “flaming June” a tiny 
chaffinch. The bird-lover held out his finger, the little creature perched there, 
and remained thus while being carried out of the room, down a long passage, 
and into another room where several people were sitting. Then. at last the 
little visitant became startled, and fluttered wildly away, knocking itself aimlessly 
against wall and ceiling, till the bird-lover again induced it to settle on his 
gentle hand. There it remained while he walked across the room, out through 
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a window, and so on toa balcony. Even there, feelin itself in the open air, the 
little bird seemed in no hurry to leave its new friend, but poised itself contentedly 
for a few moments before flitting away again into happy freedom.—K. F, P, 


INVALID HEN. 
(To THE Epiror oF “‘CountRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—This hen in my photograph met with a severe accident. Her skull was 
bared and her beak broken crooked from a blow. Of course she could not peck 
up any food, so we put her in a cage and fed her by hand. My little daughter 
made quite a pet of her, and the invalid soon began to mend. It was curious 














to watch her stroking her beak on the ground or against any hard substance in 
order to straighten it. For weeks she could not peck up corn from the ground, 
but if we put it on a mat she was able to eat it. She is now perfectly 
recovered, but too tame altogether, coming in at our back door and presuming 
on us like the spoilt one of the family,—CAROLINE R. FARRER, Waikato, 
New Zealand. 
COMMELINA CCELESTIS IN AMERICA. 

Mrs. Ropert WINTHROP would like to call the attention of the Editor of 
Country Lire to Commelina cce'estis, a blue flower which is not mentioned 
in the list of blue flowers in Country LIFE of August 5th. The foliage 
is good, and the flowers of a beautiful and uncommon shade of blue. The 
weak point about it is that it only blooms in the morning ; by one or two o’clock 
the flowers are fightly closed. Unfortunately it is not hardy ; the roots must be 
lifted and stored. Mrs. Winthrop must say what a great pleasure COUNTRY 
Lire is to her. A number of friends are taking it on her recommendation, and 
all are equally delighted. —Lanthorne Hill, West Manchester, Mass., U.S.A. 





WAGTAIL . FEEDING YOUNG CUCKOO. 
(To THE EpiTor oF ‘‘ CouNTRY LIFE.”] 
S1r,—It is well known to all lovers of bird life that the cuckoo deposits its 
eggs in the nest of some small bird, for which they are not too large, being 
singularly small in proportion to its own siz:—just one quarter what they should 
be in proportion to those of small birds. According to Morris, the cuckoo 
avails itself of the nests of the following birds, with whose domestic arrangements it 
so unscrupulously makes free: The hedge sparrow, robin, titlark, pied wagtail, 
redstart, whitethroat, willow warbler, rock lark, skylark, reed warbler, reed 
bunting, sedge warbler, willow wren, throstle, whinchat, greenfinch, grasshopper 
warbler, chaffinch, and red-backed shrike. This is a goodly list for appropria- 
tion. The case in illustration represents a wagtail which had built its nest ina 
flower-box under my window, three or four of its eggs being scattered round the 
nest. The young cuckoo was removed and placed in the cage, where its foster- 
parents continued to feed it. This went on for some couple of weeks, when my 
sympathy for the little wagtails grew so intense in watching them feed a bird 
treble their own size that I had the cage removed and the wagtails freed from 
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their incessant care. 1t was not to my intense sorrow to learn that the cuckoo 
shortly after died, for I noticed that when the wagtails entered the cage by 4 
small aperture the cuckoo was beginning to treat them pretty roughly, and before 
long would have killed his foster-parents outright.—W. BUuRDON-MULLER, 
Ky ksdorp, Wa:senaar, Holland. 




































